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Fig. 1. PAOLO VERONESE, Hagar and the Angel 
Sarasota, Florida, John and Mabel Ringling Museum 
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PAOLO VERONESE AND HIS CIRCLE: SOME 
UNPUBLISHED WORKS By WILLIAM E. SumA 


AKEN purely as a painter and especially as a colorist, Paolo Veronese 

ranks among the greatest artists of all time. Some of the best qualities 

of this genius are limited to his own handwork. This fact holds true for 
all great artists who also were great organizers, such as Giotto, Leonardo, 
Raphael and Rubens. The innermost secrets of their artistic personalities mani- 
fest themselves only in their personal brushwork; yet the vast extent of their 
creative power can only be realized by including the full number of composi- 
tions invented by the master himself but executed by his assistants under his 
supervision. This fundamental fact has often been overlooked, especially in 
recent times. As for Paolo Veronese we are just at the beginning of such 
researches. The examples we shall be dealing with are chosen chiefly from 
American collections. 

The National Gallery in Washington owns, as part of the Kress donation, 
an oval painting (on canvas 3114 x 2214 inches) representing the Assumption 
of the Virgin (Fig. 4). There are very few examples of Paolo’s oeuvre 
which, like this one, show a close connection with a composition by Titian, 
the Assunta (Fig. 5) in the cathedral in Verona. I believe that the oval paint- 
ing in Washington is one of Paolo’s earliest works. A comparison with the 
Madonna (Bevilacqua Lazise) in Verona (probably painted in 1548) does 
not contradict our assumption. The murals which once adorned the Villa 
Soranza (1551) prove that Paolo found his personal style in very early years. 

Titian’s influence is visible in the Washington picture not only in the 
grouping of the apostles, but especially in the unforgettable motive of the 
Virgin who folds her hands and looks downward to pray for the faithful 
remaining on earth. Neither Titian nor Paolo ever repeated this motive. 

A short time ago a magnificent work by Paolo was acquired by the Detroit 
Institute of Arts: The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine of Alexandria. Ac- 
cording to tradition, this painting is supposed to be identical with the version 
seen by Ridolfi in the house of Paolo’s heirs in Venice. Ridolfi mentions, in all, 
six paintings of this subject by Paolo. It is worth mentioning, however, that in 
the old literature still another painting of the same subject is referred to. 
Bartolomeo dal Pozzo states: “Monsignor Gessi, che fi poi cardinale, mentre 
era Nuncio a Venezia, mandé a Paolo V. lo Sposalitio di S. Catarina martire 
con numeroso corteggio d’Angeli veramente celesti’”* (Monsignor Gessi who 
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later became a cardinal, when he was Nuntius in Venice, sent to Pope Paul V 
the Mystic Marriage of the Martyr St. Catherine surrounded by numerous 
truly celestial Angels). This must have happened between the years 1605 and 
1621, the years of Paul V’s Borghese pontificate. 

Paolo Veronese’s chiaroscuro drawing representing the same subject in the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston,? comes originally from the col- 
lection of Sir Peter Lely (died 1690). Possibly, even most likely, the preced- 
ing owner was Bishop Paolo Coccapani (born 1584, bishop of Reggio Emilia 
from 1625, died 1650). The inventory of the Bishop’s collection, published 
by Giuseppe Campori* in 1640, mentions: “Una Madonna con S. Catterina 
d’acquerello a lumi fornito di Paolo Veronese” (The Virgin with St. Cath- 
erine, watercolor heightened with white, by Paolo Veronese). It is a well- 
known fact that the Coccapani collection was dispersed after the Bishop’s 
death in 1650, so that, chronologically, this drawing could easily have passed 
into Sir Peter Lely’s possession. 

Speaking of Paolo’s chiaroscuro drawings, I want to champion again the 
authenticity of the kneeling St. Jerome in the Albertina, Vienna.* As I pointed 
out several years ago the motive shows the greatest similarity (only in reverse) 
to the painting in S. Pietro Martire in Murano, whereas the roof of the Saint’s 
hermitage agrees with analogous elements in Paolo’s painting in S. Andrea 
della Zirada. I cannot find any reason to attribute theAlbertina drawing to a 
master of the seventeenth century, especially since it does not contain any 
baroque elements. Its high artistic quality in my opinion justifies the attribu- 
tion to Paolo himself, accepted also by Fiocco and Ugo da Como. 

The John and Mabel Ringling Museum in Sarasota, Florida, owns four 
large original paintings by Paolo: the full-length portrait of Francesco Fran- 
ceschini, dated 1551, formerly in the Holford collection; the portrait group 
of a father with a daughter and two boys; the Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
formerly in the Pinakothek in Munich; finally, Hagar and the Angel (Fig. 1), 
a picture which has never been published.° The Egyptian maid stands listening 
to the Angel’s advice to return to Abraham’s house (Gen. 16:7-16). This 
noble painting is certainly an original by Paolo. The head with golden hair, 
the strawberry-red drapery with silky reflections, the landscape, all show the 
extraordinary refinement of the mature master. Moreover we discover a first 
original sketch (Fig. 3) by Paolo for the figure of Hagar on a sheet in the 
Koenigs collection, Haarlem.* 

Carletto Caliari, Paolo’s son, took the Hagar in reverse as a model for the 
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Fig. 3. PAOLO VERONESE, Drawing 


Fig. 2. CARLO CALIARI, Altar piece 


Haarlem, Franz Koenigs Coll. 


Florence, U ffizi 
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Fig. 8. PAOLO VERONESE, Venus, Mars and Cupid 
Vienna, Kunsthisiorisches Museum 
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Fig. 9, PAOLO VERONESE, The Judgment of Solomon (drawing) 
London, Sir Robert Witt Coll. 
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central figute of St. Mary Magdalene in his altarpiece for Castelfranco di 
Sotto, now in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence (Fig. 2). It would be almost im- 
possible to find a better pair of paintings to demonstrate the difference between 
the utmost refinement, nervous vibration, and elasticity in attitude of Paolo’s 
original, and the solid but mediocre imitation by Carletto. 

Ridolfi (ed. Hadeln, I, 356) refers to Carlo’s activity for four churches in 
Treviso, and quotes “‘e due (pitture) molto piu eccelenti in San Teonisto del 
martirio di Santa Giuliana, e di Santa Caterina, e vi sono ministri ignudi bene 
intesi e coloriti” (and two much better (paintings) in San Teonisto represent- 
ing the martyrdom of St. Giuliana and of St. Catherine; there are some nude 
executioners painted with much understanding). 

While the martyrdom of St. Catherine has been preserved in San Teonisto,’ 
the other piece, the martyrdom of St. Giuliana I came across in a private house 
in Milan (Fig. 6). The subject is certified by the inscription: SATA 
GIVLIANA,; the painter’s signature reads: 

CAROLVS CALIARIVS 

PAVLI VERON. FILIVS 
Presumably the two San Teonisto alterpieces belong to the last years of Car- 
letto’s activity, shortly before he died in 1596 at the early age of twenty-six. 

An interesting example of the development of a composition in Paolo’s 
spirit is offered by a drawing in Sir Robert Witt’s collection in London, rep- 
resenting the first sketch for the Judgment of Solomon (Fig. 9) (pen and 
bistre wash on brownish paper, 14.2 x 18.2 cm; 514 x 7 inches). There can be 
no doubt that this first sketch precedes the painting in the Steuer collection in 
Basel which I published some years ago.*® The third version of the composition 
is preserved in an engraving by F. Bartolozzi which bears the following in- 
scription: “The Judgment of Solomon, after an original drawing of Paolo 
Veronese” (25.2 x 36.7 cm). The fourth and final version is to be found in 
the large painting in Bridgewater House in London, formerly in the Orleans 
Gallery. The figures at the extreme left and extreme right, a falconer and 
another man, are lacking; Solomon wears a turban with a crown; at the side 
of the kneeling woman, a man in armor is inserted into the composition. In 
the execution of this large painting Benedetto Caliari, Paolo’s brother and 
chief assistant, has his share; nevertheless the great master’s spirit and super- 
vision are fully responsible for this worthy painting. 

The Virgin with the Infant Christ and Little St. John is a familiar subject 
in Paolo’s oeuvre. The paintings in the churches of S$. Barnaba and S. Sebas- 
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tiano, Venice; in the Hermitage, Leningrad; in the Von Rath collection, 
Amsterdam; as well as the altarpieces in S. Francesco della Vigna and in the 
Academy, Venice, show analogous motives. A new and very attractive version 
is to be found in the property of Professor R. Paschkis, New York. The fine 
pictorial quality points to Paolo’s own authorship. 

No other Biblical scene has been used and varied so frequently by Paolo as 
the Annunciation of the Virgin. We know the small predella (formerly in the 
Vienna Gallery, now in an American private collection) ; the middle-sized 
composition (Borghese Gallery, Rome, Palazzo Bianco in Genoa, collection 
of Mrs. Lillian Henkel Haass in Detroit) ; the monumental altarpiece (Venice, 
Escorial) ; the large, wide composition (Uffizi in Florence, Venice) ; finally 
two large figures painted separately on two wings of an organ (Museo Civico 
in Padua, drawing in Christ Church, Oxford). The wings in the De Young 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco seem to be Benedetto Caliari’s works. 
While the figure of the Archangel Gabriel recalls in the main motive the 
versions in Florence and in Venice, the figure of the Virgin, gracefully re- 
clined and without any contraposto in her attitude, does not occur in Paolo’s 
other compositions. It could very well be that Benedetto had worked here under 
his brother’s supervision. This supposition is confirmed by an altarpiece of the 
Annunciation in the Fontanesi Gallery in the Museo Civico in Reggio Emilia, 
signed: “Heredes Paoli Cal. Ver. fecit” (sic). In design as well as coloristically 
we are far removed from Paolo’s personal art, while the San Francisco paint- 
ings are rather close to his style. 

There exist, as H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat® have rightly pointed out, 
several versions of an interesting composition which Ridolfi’® describes as the 
work of Benedetto Caliari, owned by his great-nephew Giuseppe: Christ after 
the Resurrection, followed by numerous Biblical figures, among them Noah, 
Moses, David, Melchisadek, John the Baptist, appearing to His Mother. One 
example, Benedetto’s modello, is preserved in the Lille Museum. Paintings are 
to be found in the Sala Capitolar of the Escorial, and another one which is 
wider and shows more figures at the right, in the House of Charity in Baden 
near Vienna, Austria. Another version attracted the attention of Sir Anthony 
van Dyck who copied it as a rapid sketch in the Chatsworth Sketch Book.** 

I believe that the unique fact of a workshop surviving for several years after 
the great master painter’s death is an old Lombard heritage. It is well known 
that Gabriele, the father of Paolo and Benedetto, was a spezzapreda, one of the 
maestri Comacini, the Lombard craftsmen who were more accustomed to 
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Fig. 12. PAOLO VERONESE, Diana and Actaeon 
Philadelphia, John G. Johnson Art Coll. 


Fig. 13. PAOLO VERONESE, A pollo and Daphne 
formerly in an English Coll. 
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collective collaboration than to personal creation. Paolo, the genius whose art 
is a prophecy of Tiepolo and Guardi, excels by far his good companions, who, 
it seems, did not fully understand his superiority. In the list of the works signed 
by the “Heredes Paoli” the Annunciation in Reggio Emilia and the Baptism 
of Christ (Fig. 7) in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York*? 
have to be added. The signature reads: “Heredes Paoli Caliari Veronensis 
fecerunt.” 

In Paolo’s activity the full-length portraits form a very important group. 
Some of them, as for instance the Francesco Franceschini, dated 1551, in 
Sarasota, and the Nodleman, formerly in the Kaufman collection in Berlin, 
had lost their connection with their author’s name. The same happened to the 
beautiful young Nobleman (Fig. 10) in half-armor (on canvas, 78 x 47 
inches), attributed to Giorgione, when in the Hamilton Palace collection in 
London. The officer’s right arm is resting on a pedestal on which are his helmet 
and gauntlet. His armor is very similar to the one represented in a well-known 
drawing, preserved in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett (Fig. 11).** 

As for the date of origin of this portrait, we are inclined to place it near that 
of the portrait group in the Legion of Honor Museum in San Francisco, dated 
1558. All known full-length portraits by Paolo seem to have been painted 
within a decade beginning from 1551. In their solid structure and pictorial 
mastership, Paolo’s portraits remain unique, not equaled by any of his Veronese 
contemporaries, such as Zelotti or Fasolo. 

As for Paolo’s mythological compositions, I want to discuss a painting 
preserved in the Vienna Museum, which represents Venus reclining with 
Mars kissing her and with Cupid floating above the lovers (Fig. 8). The 
earliest reference which in all probability is connected with this painting, is 
the inventory of the collection of the Emperor Rudolf II in Prague (before 
1612): “Venus und Mars, ein schoen Stueck von Paolo Ferone” (Venus and 
Mars, a beautiful piece by Paolo Ferone (Veronese) .** Van Dyck copied in 
his Chatsworth Sketch Book another example of this composition, and added 
the name Titian. In the catalogue of the Imperial Court Gallery in Vienna the 
picture is first mesitioned as Paolo Veronese by Mechel in 1783, then as Schia- 
vone by Rosa in 1796, and finally as a work of the school of Titian (No. 525) 
by Ed. von Engerth in 1884. Later on the picture was not on exhibition. Never- 
theless it is an important work which on careful examination will justity the 
attribution to Paolo. The Venus, inspired by Titian’s Danae, and even more 
Mars and Cupid, show undeniably the character of Paolo’s art. The landscape 
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foliage may be somewhat altered by overpaintings. 

Finally I want to speak about a magnificent mythological painting which 
found its way from an English private collection to this country only a short 
time ago. Apollo and Daphne (Fig. 13), one of the most frequently repre- 
sented scenes from Ovid’s Metamorphoses is here treated by Paolo Veronese 
in a highly original and personal manner. The nymph is halted in her flighe, 
overcome by the transformation. Her feet begin to assume the shape of roots; 
laurel branches spring from her arms and head. Apollo raises his glance 
mournfully towards heaven, and, at the same time, solemnly dedicates the 
foliage of the laurel, his transformed beloed, as an eternal symbol for poets. 

The idea originated with the great Roman poet, but it remained for the 
great Veronese painter-poet to give the theme such a glorious interpretation. 
The pink gown seems to flow in vibrating ripples down Daphne’s body. A 
tiny reflection of yellow light finds its balance in a delicate suggestion of blue 
sky at the left side of the horizon. Otherwise greenish, brownish and pink tones 
like those in The Sermon of St. John the Baptist in the Borghese Gallery, Rome, 
dominate. Even the attitude of the principal figure is similar. These facts point 
to an almost contemporary origin, that is, about 1560. 

A few years later the beautiful Diana and Actaeon painting in the Johnson 
collection, Philadelphia, may have originated (Fig. 12, on canvas 4714 x 6414 
inches), which is coloristically closely connected with Apollo and Daphne. 
The Philadelphia painting is certainly identical with the one admired by 
Ridolfi (Meraviglie, 1648) in the collection of Dott. Curtoni in Verona and 
described in the catalogue of Giovanni Pietro Curtoni’s (d. 1656) paintings 
(compiled in 1662): “Paolo Veronese: Atteone trasformato da Diana con 
due Ninfe Ignude” (Actaeon transformed by Diana accompanied by two 
nude Nymphs). 

This description corresponds perfectly to the Johnson painting, while 
Ridolfi’s reference is less accurate, even though it refers beyond doubt to the 
same picture: “La favola di Atteone ove entrano molte ninfe ignude” (The 
myth of Actaeon with many nude nymphs. Ridolfi, ed. Hadeln, I, 320). If we 
only had Ridolfi’s description we would not dare to establish a necessary con- 


nection with this particular painting.*® 








* Le Vite de’ Pittori, degli Scultori et Architetti V eronesi, Verona, 1718, p. 104. 
* Phil. Handy, Catalogue of the exhibited Paintings and Drawings, Boston, 1931, pp. 408-409; H. Tietze and 
E. Tietze-Conrat, The Drawings of the Venetian Painters, New York, 1944, p. 341, no. 2045. 
* G. Campori, Raccolta di Cataloghi etc., Modena, 1870, p. 159. 
* A. Stix and L. Froehlich Bum, Albertina Katalog, 1 (1926), no. 148: Girolamo Muziano; W. Suida, Be/ve- 
dere, 1927: Paolo Veronese; G. Fiocco, Paolo Veronese, 1928: Paolo Veronese; U. da Como, Muziano, 1930: 
Paolo Veronese; H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, op. cit., p. 352: by an artist of the 17th century under the 
influence of Paolo’s Style. 
* B. Berenson, Pitture Italiane, 1936, p. 365, mentions this painting, calling it by mistake “La Maddalena.” 
_apetene by D. v. Hadeln, Venezianische Zeichnungen der Spaetrenaissance, 1926, pl. 31. Here Paolo 
used a letter, Peo f addressed to him, dated Castelfranco, August 11, 1568. This gives the terminus post 
quem for the drawing and also for the Sarasota painting. 
Catalogo delle Cose d’ Arte etc., Treviso, a cura ai Luigi Coletti, Rome, p. 273. 
* W. Suida, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, I (1938), 171. 
* H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, op. cit., no. 2195. 
afte ~ pee ed. Hadeln, I, 360: “Il Redentore che visita la Madre dopo la Risurrettione col Seguito 
e ti Padri.” 
™ Anton van Dyck, ltalienisches Skizzenbuch, herausgegeben von Gert Adriani, Schroll Verlag, Vienna, 1940. 
The editor erroneously calls the subject Christ in Limbo, and does not recognize the connection with the above 
rm entioned composition. 
*™ The picture itself has been mentioned by D. C. Rich in Pantheon, 1931, and by B. Berenson in Pitture 
Italiane, 1936, p. 364, as a work of Paolo’s studio. According to the information given me by Mr. Harry G. 
Sperling the picture had been purchased from Mr. A. G. B. Sichely-Brendall, Lyriatt Park, England in 1921 
and given to the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 1925. 
* D. v. Hadeln op. cit., 1926, pl. 55. T. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, of. cit., are probably right in assuming 
that the armor might have J te to Paolo’s studio since it has been used as a model in several of his 
com itions. 
we A’ Ritter von Perger, Berichte und Mitteilungen des Altertumsvereins zu Wien, VU (1864), 109. 
“ This painting was traditionally known as Paolo’s work. B. Berenson (Catalogue of the Italian Paintings of 
the John G. Johnson Collection, 1913) first attributed it to Domenico Brusasorchi; but later on (Pitiure 
ltaliane, 1936) he himself restored the name of Paolo Veronese. Otherwise the painting is not mentioned 
in the books on the master. A smaller version of the same subject was exhibited from the Angerstein collection 
in the Manchester Exhibition, 1857. Pietro Caliari (Paolo Veronese, second ed. p. 245) in copying the Curtoni 
inventory doubled the “Atteone trasformato,” giving the impression that there were in Curtoni’s collection 
two paintings of this subject. I purposely have mentioned all these inaccurate quotations in order to demon- 
strate to my young friends the necessity of examining all available original sources. 











A VENETIAN EMBROIDERY OF 1517 


By Emit DELMAR 


embroidery with which we are here concerned was originally the 

border of an altar-cloth of the Jagellon Chapel of Wavel Cathedral at 

Cracow, at one time the capital of Poland. The altar-cloth is no longer 

extant in its entirety; parts of the embroidered border are preserved in the 

Wavel Museum at Cracow and other sections are scattered in private collec- 
tions. 

The symmetrically repeated design, embroidered on very fine linen, is cen- 
tered with a shield bearing the royal coat-of-arms of Poland: the white eagle 
with a crown over its head. The letter S is interlaced with the eagle’s body 
which bears the letter A upon its breast. Below, a pair of lions flank the shield; 
their bodies are encircled with three finger rings. Out of each lion’s tail grows 
a twisted twig from which sprout two flowers; from the larger blossom there 
emerges a half-length figure of an angel holding a banderole with both hands. 
A large vase forms the end of the design from which point the motive is re- 
peated. The vase is decorated with three heads connected by two garlands. A 
flowered tree grows from its center and is in turn flanked by two birds with 
outspread wings. Above and below are narrow borders made up of a floral 
motif between rampant lions. The whole pattern is formed by white reserves 
on a fully embroidered purple ground. The stitches used are the plaited stitch 
for the ground and the running stitch for the shading; the letter A is done in 
cross stitch. The size of the piece reproduced here (Fig. 1) is 11 inches by 
334 inches. 

The embroidery has been published repeatedly by Polish scholars! in their 
native tongue but these articles have never been translated into any universally 
understood language. It is understandable, then, that the embroidery remained 
unknown outside of Poland, even to scholars especially interested in this field. 
This is regrettable, as it most certainly deserves wide-spread attention for sev- 
eral reasons. Bearing as it does the coat-of-arms of Poland, the crowned white 
eagle, combined with the two initials obviously denoting royalty, it is an impor- 
tant and datable historic document which can be used as a point of departure 
for research on a series of related pieces. The two lions encircled by three finger 
rings are unknown in iconography. Their significance therefore must be sought, 
to clarify our problem. 

The design of this embroidery, apparently of Italian origin of the Renais- 
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sance period, is worthy of consideration on its own merits. As a point of de- 
parture we will take the two initials S and A which give usa basis for the dating 
of the altar-cloth. One or both of these initials may apply to three royal per- 
sons, namely: King Sigismund I and his two children, King Sigismund August 
and Queen Anna Jagellowna. Their dates are as follows: Sigismund I, born 
in 1467, ruled from 1506 to 1548. In 1518 he took as his second wife Bona, 
daughter of Gian Galeazzo Sforza and Isabella of Aragon. Sigismund August, 
born in 1520, ruled from 1548 to 1572; Anna, born some time in the 1520’s, 
married as an old maid the Hungarian Stephan Bathory, Prince of Transyl- 
vania, King of Poland from 1576 to 1586. 

Both the Polish scholars mentioned in footnote 1 identified the royal person 
in question as Anna Jagellowna, not only as the donor but also as the worker 
of the altar-cloth. Professor Lepszy says: 

In the royal court in the second half of the 16th century, Queen Anna 
Jagellowna did all kinds of embroidery of which she was very fond. . . . The 
Wavel Cathedral has the greatest collection of relics of Queen Anna... . 

A special ornament—originally of scarlet color?—given by the queen was a 
batiste cloth for a silver altar; it was embroidered with a grotesque and 
strangely oriental motif; lions in rings, watching the shield with the Jagellon 
eagle and the royal letters. 
Miss d’Abancourt, although admitting strong Italian influence, particularly 
as a result of Bona Sforza’s arrival in Poland, supports Lepszy’s assertion that 
the embroidery was worked by Queen Anna in the second half of the six- 
teenth century. Both scholars motivate neither the attribution nor the dating. 
We presume that it must have been considered a tradition in Polish History. 
Our own research was independent of the above mentioned articles, the con- 
tents of which came to our knowledge only after our work had been finished. 

Several numismatic collections contain medals and coins of Sigismund I, 
the reverse of which bear the initial S encircling the body of the Polish eagle 
in the same serpentine manner (Fig. 3) as on our embroidery. The similarity 
is so striking that, upon closer inspection of the initial A on our embroidery, 
we were convinced that this letter was not executed contemporaneously with 
the embroidery. In contrast to the letter S, which forms an organic part of the 
design, the letter A is independently superimposed upon the empty space of 
the eagle’s breast. No artist capable of conceiving so delicate and artful a 
design would have done this. He would have incorporated the two letters 
within the design, interlaced as they appear on coins of Sigismund’s son and 
successor Sigismund August (Fig. 4) and tapestries commissioned by this 
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king in Flanders.* It should be mentioned here that in Polish, the name Sigis- 
mund is spelled Zygmund, so the king’s initial would not be an S but a Z. 
The character of the latter A, unlike that of the initial S, seems to be of a non- 
Italian and more Northern type. Also the larger upper line of the A is worked 
in cross stitch, a stitch used nowhere else in this embroidery. The most surpris- 
ing proof of the correctness of our conviction came when we received the 
negative photograph of the border, as published in Miss d’ Abancourt’s article 
(Fig. 2). Like an X-Ray test, revealing old and hidden restorations of a 
painting, this negative reveals the letter A most strikingly as an introduction 
at a later period. 

The primary result of our research, therefore, is that the embroidery un- 
doubtedly belongs to the epoch of Sigismund I, that is, from 1506 to 1548. 
We believe we can narrow the span of this period and establish a precise date. 
To do this, it is necessary to clarify the iconographic enigma of the two lions 
encircled by three finger rings. So singular and extraordinary a motif must 
have, likewise, a singular and very special significance. It would not be amiss 
to call attention to a seemingly unimportant detail: the jewels set into the 
rings are distinctly of two different types; one small and oblong, the other 
square and large. Our first idea was that this motif too might in some way 
be connected with the Jagellon family. The information received from the 
former curator of the Wavel Museum in Cracow, Mr. Swierz-Zaleski, resulted 
in the negative. So the research had to be directed to the history and heraldry 
of the Sforza family because Sigismund’s second wife, as we mentioned before, 
was Bona Sforza. 

In the Dizionario Storico-Blasonico by G. B. Crollalanza,* there is the 
description of a Sforza cimiero (crest): “. .. un anello d’oro, ornato di un 
zafirro . . . un anello d’oro, fregiato di un rubino.” Here, at last, was a clue 
leading to the two types of rings. Malaguzzi-Valeri mentions among other 
Sforza emblems “tre anelli intrecciati” (three interlaced rings).5 He also 
explains the historical background of this emblem.* We find two illustrations 
of it in his book: once on the funeral monument of Lodovico il Moro in the 
Certosa di Pavia, where it appears on the reproduction of the cushion’ upon 
which Lodovico rests his head; and again on a playing card® on the robe of a 
prince. It appears also in the upper corners of a portrait of Catarina Sforza, an 
etching of the eighteenth century.’ Although the rings appear separated in 
our embroidery, there can be no doubt that the motif of three finger rings 
with two different types of jeweled insets is the Sforza emblem. 
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Having found the clue to the enigma of the motif of the three rings, we 
are free to proceed. The rings encircle the lion, the symbol of power and 
royalty. The lion also appears on the reverse of Zuan Maria Padovano's 
medal of young Sigismund August, the son of Bona and Sigismund I (Fig. 
5).2° There can be but one explanation for the Sforza rings encircling the 
body of the Jagellon lion. As a bride embraces the bridegroom, so the three 
finger rings encircle the body of the lion. We have here a marriage symbol, 
like the traditional love knot, chained or interlaced hearts, and monograms— 
all emblems of bondage and love. This combination of the two emblems, des- 
tined for use for a particular occasion, is unique in Polish art. No further trace 
or repetition of the three rings encircling the lion’s body can be found later.“* 

This marriage symbol which refers to a definite historical event, enables us 
to date this embroidery with precision. Sigismund’s first wife died late in the 
year 1515. We are well informed concerning the negotiations between the 
two, or rather three courts, with the Emperor Maximilian playing the role 
of mediator.” They began at the end of 1516; early in 1517 the bride left 
Italy for Cracow. It was in this city that both the wedding and the new queen's 
coronation took place. The ceremony was performed with great solemnity in 
the presence of the Polish nobility, many distinguished guests, special embas- 
sies and an immense crowd. Festivals and entertainments followed: dances, 
plays and tournaments, with a display of pomp never before witnessed in the 
Polish city.** 

The bridegroom, one of the most enlightened rulers of Poland, was a great 
admirer of Italian culture and art. Italian artists were employed to build his 
own palace at Wavel and those of the powerful magnates of Poland. And 
now an Italian princess, scion of one of the mightiest and richest families of 
Italy, made her entry into Cracow as their new queen and, as she proved to be, 
an ambassador of Italian art and culture. To display power and wealth and 
the glory of her native art, no time was as propitious as this. We are also 
informed of the magnificence of her trousseau.** 

We may presume that the altar-cloth, with its richly embroidered border, 
was part of her trousseau and was meant to cover the altar before which her 
wedding and coronation took place. Later, upon the completion of the Sigis- 
mund Chapel in Wavel Cathedral, it became the cover of the silver altar in 
that most exquisite gem of Italian Renaissance art. 

We shall now try to establish the provenance of this embroidery. It is to 
Venice that we have to turn as the place of origin of our altar-cloth.** Bona 
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Sforza, Duchess of Bari, had lived at Bari since her youth. That little town 
probably could not offer many opportunities to prepare her sumptuous trous- 
seau in the few months at her disposal. She had to turn to a great center like 
Venice, with her thousands of industrious hands, to get the proper design 
for the embroidery; probably also for its execution. Bari and Venice, both 
ports on the shores of the Adriatic, had most certainly the best possibilities 
for communication at the time of Venice’s flourishing sea trade and naval 
power. Venice had been, since the Middle Ages, a center of embroidery and 
lace making. Her overwhelming share in these special arts is also testified to 
by the scores of pattern-books on embroidery and lace published there. We 
allude in particular to the singular motive of the twisted and flowered twig 
growing out of the tails of the lions. This motive, probably of antique origin, 
is continually encountered in this particular guise in Renaissance Venice. 

A griffin with a twisted and flowered twig growing out of its tail occurs 
upon an architrave of S. Maria dei Miracoli (Fig. 7),’* a church built by 
Pietro Lombardi in the 1480’s.'* Griffins of the same design are decorating the 
cornice on the facade of the Scuola di San Marco.** Winged lions, exactly in 
the same position as on our embroidery, are seen on the border of Pietro 
Bernardo’s wall tomb in S. Maria dei Frari (Fig. 8).** The construction of 
this monument was begun in 1515. Again this motive, though somewhat 
altered, has been repeatedly used on Antonio Lombardi’s great marble monu- 
ment of 1508, composed of twenty-eight reliefs, once in the famous Spitzer 
collection.*° Here the twisted twigs appear in connection with all sorts of 
animals such as sphinxes, griffins, dolphins, marine monsters, etc. This seems 
to establish this pattern as one continually used in the workshop of the Lom- 
bardi family. It is apparently the same motif as the one used in our embroid- 
ery. Here are slight variations, angularity and simplification, but these are 
due to technical reasons. 

Continuing our research we found a design of striking similarity in one of 
the many Venetian pattern-books for embroidery and lace by Giovanni 
Ostaus (Fig. 6).” It is doubtless an adaptation of our design with some 
alterations. The differences are in the substitution of a stag’s head for the 
Polish coat-of-arms, of butterfly-winged elves for the angels, caryatids for 
the vases and the elimination of the differences of the jewels set into the 
rings; the twigs growing out of the lions are twisted now in full circle. 

Before dealing at greater length with this design, we will consider how 
these pattern-books were composed. Just how these drawings were compiled 
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Fig. 2. Negative photograph of Figure 1 
Washington, D. C., Library of Congress 


Fig. 3. ZUAN MARIA PADOVANO Fig. 4. Reverse of coin of 1565 with the 
Medal of Sigismund I (1532) (reverse) monogram of Sigismund August 
New York, American Numismatic Society New York, American Numismatic Society 





Fig. 6. Designs from a pattern book of 
embroidery and lace, by Giovanni Ostaus 


Fig. 5. ZUAN MARIA PADOVANO Venice, 1557 


Medal of Sigismund August (1532) 
(reverse) 
New York, American Numismatic Society 


Fig. 7. Detail of Architrave 
Venice. §. Maria dei Miracoli 


Fig. 8. Tomb of Pietro Bernardo (detail) 


Venice, S. Maria Gloriosa dei Frari 





has always been a matter of conjecture. Were they original compositions or 
patterns collected and copied by the publisher? In our case the question is 
easily answered. Having omitted the main subject of the design, namely, the 
Polish coat-of-arms, and the differences of the jewels no longer visible, the 
draftsman produced a beautiful pattern for general use from the drawing, 
perhaps then still extant, from which our embroidery was executed. 

Ostaus’ book of 1557 shows the style of this period. This applies not so 
much to the drawing based upon our design but more so to its companion 
piece printed on the same page and apparently by the same artist. The copy 
of our design shows few traces of the mannerism which is evident in the pair 
of centaurs. The upper parts of their bodies are twisted in a corkscrew manner, 
thus dating both drawings unmistakably after the first half of the sixteenth 
century. 

Summing up the results of our research, we believe that we have established 
a basis for locating and dating with correctness similar pieces to be found in 
public and private collections. Without suggesting a more particular affinity, 
we allude to some pieces with a completely embroidered ground, the design 
given by reserved sections. They have in common with our piece moreover, 
a tell-tale kind of content, reflecting in a charming way the Renaissance lust 
of life expressed in the language of art. The designs are the work of true 
artists. The crowded motifs are often mythological, such as fauns, harpies, 
sirens, but they include also a profusion of animal life. Some of these embroid- 
eries, once part of the Spitzer collection, have already been discussed by 
De Farcy” and dated as Venetian, sixteenth century. We agree with him on 
the provenance but would like to establish the date more precisely within 
the first half of the sixteenth century. When weighing the differences between 
these pieces and the one discussed in this article, we must not forget that the 
latter was destined for royal use and especially for the pompous occasion 
described, which explains the different color; namely purple, the color asso- 
ciated with royalty since antiquity. 


“ "Twill be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into... it cannot be.” 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: I wish to express my indebtedness for the kind assistance 
given me by the following: Mr. W. L. Clark, from the American Numismatic 
Society, New York; Mr. St. Swierz-Zaleski, formerly the Curator of the Wavel 
Museum at Cracow; Dr. Berlstein, from the Public Library, New York. 
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*L. Lepszy, Rocznik Krakowski (Cracow Yearbook), VI-VII, 297 ff., Fig. 349; Heleny d’Abancourt, Aca- 
demia Umiejetnosci, Krakow. Komysia do badania historyi sztuki w Polsce, avers Satay VIII (1907) 
CCXXXV-CCXXIXVI. (ind of Science, commission for research in the history of art in Poland, Report.) 
* The pieces known to us do not prove this assertion. 
* Cracow, Panstwowe Zbiory pls. 14-15. 
* Pisa, 1888, II, 529. 
* Malaguzzi-Valeri, La Corte di Lodovico il Moro, Milan, 1913, I, 323. 
* Ibid., 1, 321. “I tre anelli incrociati, emblema di Cabrino di Fondulo, signor di Cremona, sarebbe passato a 
ome Sforza quand’ egli spozando Bianca Maria Visconti—ebbe anche il dominio di Cremona.” 
id., 1, 398. 
* Ibid., 1, 593. 
* Ad. Gottschewsky, Uber die Portraits der Catharina Sforza, etc., Strassburg, 1908, pl. V. 
* It is dated 1532, the year when the Venetian artist worked at the court of Cracow. 
™ This information was given me by Mr. Swierz-Zaleski. 
* E. Ziviet, Die neuere Geschichte Polens, Gotha, 1915, p. 176. 
* Ibid., p. 179. 


“ Ibid., p. 178; also d’Abancourt, op. cit. 

* Miss d'Abancourt, of. cit., refers to an article by Professor Alessandro Belluci and suggests “strong Perugian 
influence.” Here she is completely mistaken. Her Perugian examples belong to a well-known woven late 
Gothic type which has no similarity whatsoever with these linen embroideries of the Renaissance. 

* Paoletti, L’Architettura e la Scultura del Renascimento in Venezia, 1893, re pi. vol. Il, Fig. 28. 

" A similar motive is to be found in Giovanni Antonio Amadeo’s Colleoni-Chapel in Bergamo: once above 
a window and again on a cornice of the monument itself (Malaguzzi-Valeri, Giovanni Antonio Amadeo, 
Bergamo, 1904, pp. 43 and 72). There is, however, a somewhat baroque tendency in the Amadeo version of 
the motive to overcharge the decoration by twisting the twig twice and even thrice. This tendency is alien to 
the art of the Lombardis and the design of the embroidery follows the latter. We think that a direct Lombardian 
provenance or influence on our design is not soon besides the above reason, Lombardy was occupied by 
the French after 1515 and Bona probably had but little connection with her native country which she had 


left almost a score of years before. 

* Paoletti, op. cit., pls. vol. Il, 97. 

” Ibid., text vol. Il, Fig. 186. 

* Spitzer collection, vol. IV, Les Sculptures, pls. II and III. 

™ Giovanni Ostaus, La vera iporiorene del disegno per punti e ricami: merletti e ricami. It has been published 
in five editions, the first one dated 1557. 

™ In collaboration with J. Mannheim. 





JAN DE VOS, THE MASTER OF FRANKFORT 
By W. R.. VALENTINER 


early Flemish painting, declined towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 

tury, while that of Antwerp developed progressively at this time and 
took over the lead at the beginning of the sixteenth. But art history does not 
develop on such simple lines as a dogmatic conception of history makes us 
believe. 

The Bruges school did not decline at the time the great masters at Antwerp 
made their debut. The painters of Bruges around 1500—like Gerard David, 
who was as great if not greater than the earlier Memling; the spirited and 
original Jan Provost; the sweet and lyrical Isenbrandt; the excellent portrait 
painter Benson and the brilliant miniaturists of the school of David, among 
them Simon Bening — prove sufficiently that there was imagination and 
strength enough in this school to live on for several generations more. On 
the other hand, in the fifteenth century the Antwerp school had nothing to 
offer which would lead us to expect a great flowering of the arts at the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance. It is true we learn from the guild lists that there 
existed a number of old artist families of Antwerp like the Thonis (Jacob, 
Lucas and Lucasson) who intermarried with the Brussels (?) artist family of 
the Weluwe’s’ but the paintings we know of this period had no more than a 
local character. 

One might be inclined to say that the Bruges school was transferred after 
1500 to Antwerp, for we know that Gerard David and Jan Provost became 
members of the Antwerp guild, that the Master of Hoogstraeten (almost the 
only artist who was long considered a painter of the earlier Antwerp local 
school) also most probably came from Bruges, and that according to the 
documents, many Bruges painters emigrated to Antwerp. But this would not 
be correct either. The Bruges artists at Antwerp formed orily a small part of 
the number of leading painters of the early sixteenth century. Besides we 
know of a counter movement. Some painters who were trained at Antwerp 
(but most probably not of Antwerpian origin) went to Bruges to be active 
there: like the prolific Master of Saint Sang who introduced the style of 
Quentin Massy’s into the Bruges school.* The fact remains that around 1500 
Antwerp took the place of Bruges as a center of art production and produced 
such a vast number of altarpieces, portraits and landscape paintings (far more 


|: is generally assumed that the school of Bruges, the greatest school of 
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than Bruges was ever able to produce) that even today Antwerp paintings 
of the first third of the sixteenth century form a considerable part of the 
Flemish paintings in museums and private collections. What were the reasons 
for this great production? They were political and economic reasons of more 
or less accidental character. 

The favorable conditions for the production, or perhaps one might better 
say for the consumption, of the products of artists changed suddenly in favor 
of Antwerp when Bruges lost its harbor. The silting up of the River Zwyn was 
an event which in our times could have been easily prevented by mechanical 
means; in the fifteenth century it was partly the reason for leading the world 
trade into other channels. Perhaps more important was the attitude of the 
Hapsburg rulers of Flanders who favored a transfer of foreign trade agencies 
from Bruges to Antwerp for no other reason than that they were treated con- 
temptuously by the proud and liberty-seeking city of Bruges. Maximilian 
never forgave the fact that he was taken prisoner by its citizens when he did 
not want to grant them certain liberties. He advised all foreign agencies to 
move from Bruges to Antwerp and the last Spanish ones left in 1516. 

Antwerp was artistically unprepared for the great advantages which the 
new conditions suddenly provided for artists. But the artists in other parts 
of the Netherlands and in the neighboring countries soon found out where 
the best living conditions were and flocked in great numbers to the city, which 
was now the center of the world trade in Europe, and in the field of art 
became the greatest export place north of the Alps. After 1460 the painters 
had their own market place near the cathedral. One example of the manner 
in which altarpieces were furnished to out-of-town places may suffice. In 
1517 the convent of aristocratic women in Oostbroek near Utrecht needed 
a painting for the high altar; they selected a women’s committee which was 
sent to Antwerp to select one “in the market.” 

It is interesting to look through the list of members of the Antwerp guild 
from the year it was founded (1453) until the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and to discover that the dozen or so members which were accepted every year 
in the second half of the fifteenth century increased in number three or four 
times during the first two decades of the sixteenth. In 1453 the guild had thirty- 
five members, in 1490 two hundred and twelve, in 1500 nearly three hundred. 
When Diirer came to Antwerp in 1520, he expressed his astonishment in his 
diary at the great number of artists living in comfort at Antwerp in comparison 
with his home city of Niirnberg, which was certainly a great art center but 
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Fig. 1. MASTER OF FRANKFORT ( JAN DE VOS), Self-Portrait with his Wife 
San Francisco, Baron van der Elst Coll. 
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Fig. 2. MASTER OF FRANKFORT ( JAN DE VOS), Nativity 
Hamburg, Museum 


Fig. 3. MASTER OF FRANKFORT ( JAN DE VOS), Adoration of the Kings 
(center panel of a triptych) 
Antwerp, Museum 














could not compare with the Schelde city.* The decorations for the triumphant 
entry of Charles V, which Diirer witnessed, were executed by as many as two 
hundred and fifty painters and three hundred carpenters. 

Realizing the necessity of fostering art for the export trade, the city of 
Antwerp—differing in this respect from many other cities, especially Italian 
—was extremely lenient towards artists who wanted to settle in Antwerp. 
The city council seemed to have realized that the local school was not impor- 
tant enough to represent the international standard of culture at which the 
city aimed. It is characteristic that it did everything to induce Diirer to settle 
in Antwerp after his visit in 1520. They offered him a house and three times the 
amount of the pension which the artist hoped to receive from the Emperor 
when he came to the Netherlands (300 Philipsguilders) . 

The leading painters in Antwerp all came from out of town. To mention 
only a few: Quentin Massys came from Louvain (1491) ; Jan Gossaert from 
Maubeuge (1503) ; Joos van Cleve from Cleve (1511) ; Patinir from Bouvi- 
gnes (1515) ; Herri met de Bles from Dinant (1535) ; Jan Provost and Gerard 
David from Bruges (1493 and 1515) ; Goswin van der Weyden from Brussels 
(1496) ; Justus van Gent from Ghent (1460). Others like Simon van Herlam 
(1502) and Jan van Leiden (1503), who held important positions in the 
Antwerp guild, came from Holland. It is true, we know little as yet where the 
mannerists came from, who, with the exception of Jan de Beer and Dirk 
Vellert (one of the few whom we know was born at Antwerp) are still anony- 
mous. Their style seems indeed typical of Antwerp, corresponding to the 
eccentric taste of a city where luxury, refinement and even decadence were 
soon at home. But it is possible that the originator of this style was Jan Gossaert. 
Besides, there was a parallel movement at Holland in the Leiden school whose 
representatives came to Antwerp and Bruges and intermingled there with the 
artists of similar tendencies. 

A characteristic painter of this type is the Master of Frankfort, who is 
named from two large altarpieces preserved at Frankfort-on-Main and exe- 
cuted for patrons of this city. Formerly thought to be of German origin, the 
artist is now considered a typical Flemish painter of the late Gothic period 
who came with advancing years under the influence of the Italian Renais- 
sance. That he was a member of the Antwerp guild can be proved by several 
of his earlier paintings. However, certain stylistic elements in his paintings 
speak for his not being of Antwerpian birth. Two possibilities of his origin 
have been suggested. Dr. Friedlander believes him to have come from Ghent,* 
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as he is unusually well acquainted with paintings of the earlier Ghent school. 
Hulin® proposes a Dutch or Lower Rhenish origin, probably on account of the 

somewhat heavy form of his figures who lack the sensitive animating of 

Quentin Massys and other Antwerp painters, and probably also because of his 

relation to painters like Jan Joest, Joos van Cleve and Bartel Bruyn in his later 

works. 

In the following notes I shall try to show that both theories, advanced by the 
two excellent scholars of Flemish art, are justified in as much as the painter 
came probably from Ghent, but spent much of his later life on the Lower 
Rhine, that is in Cologne. I believe the Master of Frankfort to be identical 
with Jan de Vos, who became a member of the Antwerp guild in 1489. 

The paintings of the Master of Frankfort which prove that he belonged to 
the Antwerp guild are the Festival of the Archers, a representation of symbolic 
character in the style of the tapestries of the period, painted between 1490 and 
1493 and now in the Antwerp Museum, and the Se/f-portrait with his wife of 
1496 (collection of Baron van der Elst, San Francisco, Fig. 1) which bears the 
arms and the motto of the Antwerp guild. From this fascinating, genre-like 
double portrait we learn also the age of the artist and of his wife, his age 
being given as thirty-six, hers as seventeen. He was born, therefore, in 1460, 
five years earlier than Quentin Massys, and must have been among the earliest 
of those who inaugurated the great epoch of Antwerp painting at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. His activity started probably a few years before 
Massys arrived in Antwerp in 1491. 

The next paintings of the artist which can be dated exactly are the two altar- 
pieces in Frankfort, the triptych representing the Crucifixion with the donor 
and his family upon the wings, in the Staedel Museum, painted about 1504, 
and the St. Anne altar executed for the Dominican church about 1506, now 
in the city museum. It has been rightly observed that the painter must have 
stayed for some time, if not for some years at Frankfort, because the first altar- 
piece painted for Claus Humbracht includes portraits of the whole family of 
the donor which the artist hardly could have executed at Antwerp. I also be- 
lieve we can recognize in the figures of saints on the outside wings of the 
St, Anne altar an influence from the school of Diirer which might be explained 
if we accept the collaboration of assistants whom the painter employed at 
Frankfort.° A former director of the Frankfort Museum, H. Weizsaecker, 
who first wrote about the Master of Frankfort,’ believed that the artist after 
his stay in the city on the Main went to Cologne, because the triptych in the 
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Fig. 4. MASTER OF FRANKFORT (JAN DE VOS), Descent from the Cross 
New York, Dr. Ernst Schwarz Coll. 
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Munich Pinakothek was painted originally for the Carthusian church in this 
town. He concludes rightly that this altarpiece must have been painted after 
1511 as it shows in the composition of the center panel the influence of Massys’ 
large Deposition from the Cross in the Antwerp Museum (painted between 
1508 and 1511). One might argue that the Munich altarpiece could have been 
imported from Antwerp to Cologne. But as in the case of the Frankfort paint- 
ings, the donors are obviously local Cologne people and it is not likely that the 
artist would have painted them in any other city than where the altarpiece was 
to be placed. 

The documents relating to artists living at Frankfort at this time have been 
published carefully in recent years.* There is only one painter who could pos- 
sibly be identified with the Master of Frankfort. This is Johan (in Flemish 
Jan) de Vos, who is specifically called “citizen and painter of Antwerp” in 
the two documents in which he is mentioned. In 1512, during the Easter fair, 
he recommends another painter from Antwerp, a certain Cornelius, to the 
Frankfort officials. Another time in 1522 he gives power of attorney to a 
friend of his to take over the belongings of his former assistant who died in 
Wiirzburg. 

The first notice proves that Jan de Vos was well known in Frankfort; the 
second that he must have finished at one time some important work there if he 
employed an assistant. It is true these notices refer to a period some years after 
the two altarpieces by the Master of Frankfort were executed; but if he was 
once a welcome guest in this city, there is no reason why he should not have 
visited the fairs later in the hope of receiving more commissions. 

The painter Jan de Vos who became a guild member at Antwerp in 1489 1s 
the only one to whom these Frankfort documenits can refer. The word schilder 
is added to his name as in the case of Quentin Massys when the latter became a 
guild member two years later. The publishers of the guild lists® inform us that 
Jan de Vos is mentioned twice more in the documents of Antwerp. As “Jan de 
Vos schilder” he is connected with some court proceedings on June 28, 1514. 
And according to some accounts in the Antwerp cathedral he was still alive in 
1521. It seems strange, however, that he is not otherwise mentioned in the 
Antwerp guild lists. Other important painters usually appear again as accept- 
ing pupils in a year or two after they have become members. *° It is certain, there- 
fore, that he must have lived in later years mostly in other towns than Antwerp. 

By a coincidence I came across a number of Cologne documents, published 
in 1850,'* which undoubtedly refer to the same “Johan de Vos” from Antwerp, 
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who is described in the Frankfort notices of 1512 and 1522. They prove him 
to have been a well-to-do painter of a considerable reputation, so much so 
that at one time this Johan de Vos was thought to be identical with the Master 
of the Death of the Virgin’? before the identity of this artist with Joos van 
Cleve was established. 

The first documents (December, 1508) refer to the part purchase of two 
houses at Cologne by the painter Johan de Vos and his wife Margaretha. Four 
years yater (1512) the artist and his wife manage to acquire another part of 
the revenue of these two houses, a part which was owned by the Maximin 
cloister. Again after four years (1516) Jan de Vos acquired the revenue of 
another small house which belonged to the goldsmith Hoesenbecker. The 
revenue amounted to five gold guilders yearly. By this time his wife Marga- 
retha had died. Their only child was a daughter, Styngin, who became a sister 
in the Wassenberg convent at Cologne in 1533. Jan de Vos married again: 
the name of his second wife was Ailheit. He, Ailheit and Styngin are men- 
tioned together in the last documents of 1533. On July 25 of this year, Jan 
de Vos and Ailheit make their last will. Ailheit receives the revenue from 
the small house of Hoesenbecker; Styngin the revenue from the large houses 
of which parts were acquired in 1508 and 1512. But a few weeks later—prob- 
ably after Styngin had entered the convent—all three turn over their prop- 
erty and revenue to the painter Bartel Bruyn and his wife Agnes. Jan de Vos 
probably died in the latter part of the year 1533. If he is identical with the 
Master of Frankfort, he had reached the age of seventy-three. 

The first Cologne documents do not prove that the artist had settled 
definitely in this city. Probably he had made some money there and found it 
practical to invest it in real estate. The relations between the cities of Cologne 
and Antwerp were of a friendly nature. The Antwerp artists were welcome 
guests in Cologne and had their own permanent market there. They were 
treated so courteously by the city council that the Cologne artists made a peti- 
tion in 1546 trying to restrict their trade and influence. 

As we have seen, Jan de Vos is still mentioned at Antwerp in 1514 and 
1521. Probably he still had his workshop there and traveled back and forth. 
It is likely, however, that during the last ten or fifteen years he lived in 
Cologne, the home of his second wife, where he must have been on good 
terms with the leading painter of the town, Bartel Bruyn. There is one point 
more which speaks in favor of our identification. One of his self-portraits 
seems to prove that the first name of the Master of Frankfort was Jan. 
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The Master of Frankfort was rather fond of adding his self-portrait to his 
paintings, a sign of the increasing individualism at the beginning of the Ren- 
aissance, whereas self-portraits of artists in the fifteenth century had been rare 
in Northern art. The first one is in the Festival of the Archers of about 1490, 
where he appears in company with a woman of probably allegorical signifi- 
cance. The next is the double portrait of 1496 (Fig. 1). In the large 
triptych with the Adoration of the Kings in the Antwrep Museum (Fig 3), 
where he can be seen in the background behind the second king, in the 
attitude of prayer, he still looks rather young. Yet this painting is probably 
a few years later than the double portrait. It contains portraits of Emperor 
Frederic III (the oldest king) and of Maximilian and his son Philip le 
beau who are attending the ceremony from a window opening behind the 
Virgin. None of these, however, seems to be done from life. One might sug- 
gest that the painting was painted in connection with the triumphal entry into 
Antwerp of Maximilian as King of Rome, with his son Philip, in 1494 after 
the death of Frederic III in the year before. But Philip appears more like 
twenty years old than fifteen and this would date the painting about 1500. 
This also agrees better with the next self-portrait of the artist which occurs 
in the recently rediscovered altarpiece with the Descent from the Cross in 
Watervliet.’* The self-portrait is remarkably similar to the one in the Ant- 
werp painting and shows the artist at about the same age. But this altarpiece 
cannot have been painted much earlier than around 1505. It seems to have 
been ordered by Jerome Laurin, chancellor and treasurer of Philip le beau, 
who reconstructed the town of Watervliet after it had been destroyed by a 
flood and who began to build the church after 1501. 

Next follows the self-portrait of the St. Anne altar at Frankfort, which was 
painted about 1506 and shows the artist at the age of about forty-five. A few 
years later, in 1510, the painter must have executed the Descent from the 
Cross in the collection of Dr. Ernst Schwarz (Fig. 4), one of the most colorful 
and brilliant paintings of the artist, which repeats the Watervliet composition 
in general but shows the addition of a more carefully executed landscape back- 
ground which seems to anticipate Patinir’s conception. In this painting the 
artist has represented himself as the St. John who holds the Virgin, and his 
wife as the woman behind St. Magdalen. If he appears fuller in the face and 
rather younger than fifty, it is obviously that he could not represent St. John as 
old as he was himself at that time. But his wife looks about ten years older than 
in the double portrait of 1496 without having lost the charm of her features. 
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The artist was twenty-nine years old when he was accepted in the Antwerp 
guild. Therefore it is most likely that he had—just as Massys—his years of 
study behind him when he came to Antwerp. Friedlander’s suggestion that 
Ghent was his home city is plausible, especially since in the meantime more 
paintings have become known which show his acquaintance with the style 
of painters in this city. The Master of Frankfort knew well the Ghent altar- 
piece of the Van Eyck’s; he copied Adam and Eve from the outer wings and 
used the cathedral of Utrecht in the background of the Frankfort Crucifixion 
in the same symbolic manner as did the Van Eyck’s. It is true he admired 
Rogier van der Weyden also. He adopted one of his lost compositions for 
the two Descents from the Cross in New York and in Watervliet; he also 
repeated one of the women from Rogier’s Nativity at Dijon in the St. Anne 
altarpiece at Frankfort. But the influence of Hugo van der Goes, whose work 
he must have studied at Ghent, is much more direct. The center panel of 
the large altarpiece by the Master of Frankfort in the Antwerp Museum is 
so strongly influenced by Van der Goes’ Monforte altarpiece that it has been 
suggested we might reconstruct the lost wings of Van der Goes’ great work 
from the composition of the wings of the Antwerp painting.** That the 
Nativity of the right wing indeed goes back to Van der Goes can be proved 
from other paintings of the Master of Frankfort who used the lost original 
more than once (Fig. 2). 

The Death of the Virgin in the Frankfort St. Anne altar also cannot be 
imagined without a knowledge of Van der Goes’ composition now at Bruges. 
Even in later years our painter remembered the art of the master from Ghent 
who had been still alive when he was apprenticed. The features of the 
Enthroned Madonna in the Walters Art Gallery at Baltimore (Fig. 9) are 
still distantly related to Hugo van der Goes, as if the artist had suddenly re- 
membered one of the older master’s Madonna compositions. 

If we turn to the documents of Ghent we find a goldsmith, Jan de Vos, as 
decan of the guild in 1464. He is one of the two witnesses to be present when 
Justus van Gent became a member of the guild (in Ghent the artists who 
wanted to become masters had to have two witnesses). This Jan de Vos 
might well have been the father of our painter. He is probably identical 
with the Jan de Vos who became a member of the Antwerp guild in 146r. 
This suggestion is supported by the fact that his friend Justus van Gent had 
shortly before gone to Antwerp where he had become a member of the guild 
in the previous year. If this is correct he would have returned to Ghent after 
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a few years, just as did Justus van Gent. However, we do not want to stress 
the connection with the Ghent documents too much, as it would be unusual 
if che son had the same Christian name as his father. 

The height of the art of the Master of Frankfort falls within the two first 
decades of the sixteenth century. The altarpieces which were created in this 
period have a more monumental character than the early paintings we know 
by him, like the Madonna in Ghent, the Nativity in Hamburg (Fig. 2) and 
the paintings of the last decades of the fifteenth century already mentioned. 
They are also more careful in execution and more careful than those which 
we believe to belong to his last Cologne period like the triptych in Munich 
for instance, which is hardly earlier than about 1525 and rather coarse in 
execution. In these and in several Madonna paintings and isolated wings— 
which nearly all, for some unknown reason represent St. Barbara and St. 
Catherine—the connection with Joos van Cleve and Bartel Bruyn is obvious, 
but not to the advantage of our artist. 

The reputation of the artist during the best middle period must have been 
considerable. The large altarpieces like those with the Adoration of the Kings 
or with the Descent from the Cross were repeated in several versions for 
wealthy patrons in different parts of Europe. The first mentioned subject espe- 
cially, which the painter treated in a broad and sumptuous style, was much 
in favor. One version, in the museum of Stuttgart, is of unusual interest (Fig. 
5). Two of the adoring kings have always been recognized as Emperor Fred- 
eric III and Maximilian, but the features of the third who is obviously also 
a portrait, have not been identified. It is ii all probability Jakob Fugger, 
whom we know from Diirer’s drawings and painted portrait (done at Augs- 
burg in 1518), the great banker of Augsburg who must have been the donor 
of the altarpiece. It shows to what extent an artist of the northern Renaissance 
allowed himself to be influenced by the growing tendency toward worldly 
individualism when he dared to change the negro king in so sacred a subject 
as the Adoration of the Kings into the portrait of a banker because this 
banker felt himself important enough to be represented next to the Hapsburg 
Emperors who were, more or less, dependent upon his financial transactions. 

It was at this time, also, that Jan de Vos painted an individual portrait of 
Maximilian which exists in several replicas, and the Postmaster of the Empire, 
Frans von Taxis. His connection with the court of the Hapsburgs is attested to 
by the fact that the double portrait of the artist and his wife of 1496 is men- 
tioned as early as 1516 in the inventory of Marguerit of Savoy at Malines, the 
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daughter of Maximilian and granddaughter of Frederic III.*° 

The Master of Frankfort is well represented in North and South American 
collections, although most of his paintings belong to his later period. As 
several of them were not recognized until recently and are not mentioned in 
Friedlandet’s list, the list of them is given herewith: 


1. Enthroned Madonna, about 1520, Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery (Fig. 9). 

2. Two Wings with St. Catherine and St. Barbara, late, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. 
3. Enthroned Madonna, about 1515, Detroit Institute of Arts (Fig. 8). 

4. Nativity, collection of Robert Lehman, New York (Fig. 6). Formerly Hermitage. 
Free repetition of a composition by Jan Joest (Friedlander No. 4d) which Bartel 
Bruyn also used ; brilliant in color, late. 

5. Descent from the Cross, about 1510, collection of Ernst Schwarz, New York 
(Fig. 4). 

6. Adoration of the Kings, Metropolitan Museum of Art (Friedlander, follower of 
Hugo van der Goes, No. 22a). Perhaps copy by Master of Frankfort after Van der 
Goes. 

7. Two Wings with St. Catherine and St. Barbara, Schaeffer Galleries, New York. 
Formerly A. Keller collection, New York. Late, near to Joos van Cleve. 

8. Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine, San Diego, Fine Arts Gallery (Friedlander No. 
152b (Fig. 10). 

9. Self-portrait with Wife, collection of Baron Van der Elst, San Francisco. Dated 
1496 (Friedlander No. 163) (Fig. 1). 

10. Triptych with Adoration of the Kings, about 1510, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
(Wilstach Coll.) (Friedlander No. 125b). 

11. Madonna and Child, collection of Louis Eychenne, Mexico City (Fig. 7) (com- 
position somewhat similar to the Madonna of the Chillingworth collection, Fried- 
lander No. 148). 

12. Holy Family, collection of Pedro Vallenilla E, Caracas, Venezuela (Fig. 11). 


Center panel of triptych of which wings with St. Catherine and St. Barbara are in the 
Prado, Madrid (Friedlinder No. 136). From Segovia, about 1525, under influence 
of Joos van Cleve. 
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Fig. 11. MASTER OF FRANKFORT (JAN DE VOS), Holy Family (center panel of a triptych) 
Caracas, Venezuela, Pedro V allenilla E Coll. 











* G. Hulin de Loo, “Goossen van der ap > nt Jabrbuch der koenigl. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1913. 
*M. J. Friedlander, Altniederlandische ereit, 1X, 100. In this publication we find the best and most com- 
plete characterization of the Master of Frankfort. 

Those who want to become better acquainted with the culture of Flanders in the early sixteenth century 
should not fail to read the excellent and ining book i by two Dutch critics, the painter Jan Veth 
and the archivist S. Muller Fz.: Diver's Niederlandische Reise, 2 vols. The Hague, 1918. 

‘M. J. Friedlander, of. cit., VII, 109. 
* G. Hulin de Loo, of. cit. 
= influence is visible, also, in the Baptism of Christ (figure of S. John the Baptist) of the Barcelona 
riptych. 
* Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst, 1897. A. S. Wurzback in his Dictionary follows Weizsaecker in saying: 
“It seems that the Master of Frankfort was active in 1504 at Frankfort, and after 1511 in Cologne.” 
*W. K. Ziilch, Frankfurter Kinstler, 1935, p. 285. Dr. Zilch suggests that Johan de Vos could possibly 
be the Netherlandish painter Jan who is reported to have worked at the court of Frederic the Wise, Duke 
of Saxony. On the activity of this paintes we are well informed Saxonian documents (See R. Bruck, 
Kunst am Hof Friedrichs des Weisen, 1903; and Thieme-Becker). is called “Jan, Johan or Hans 
Netherlandish painter” and came with his wife in 1491 from the Netherlands to Wittenberg. In 1493 he 
accompanied the Duke to Jerusalem, in 1494 to Malines and Antwerp. In 1494 he was sent to Cracow, pos- 
sibly on a portrait commission, and in the same year to Venice. Nine paintings, mostly of religious content 
are mentioned by him between 1491-94; all painted on canvas with the exception of a it of the Duke 
which was on panel. He is not mentioned any more in Saxony after 1494 but in 1505 he received the con- 
siderable amount of twenty-six guilders for some work executed for the Duke in Antwerp. Many theories have 
been advanced towards an identification and no wonder, as Jan is a frequent name among the Netherlandish 
painters of this time. First he has been erroneously identified with Jan Gossaert. More reasonable is the 
attempt to identify him with Jan Joest of Calcar. Dr. Winkler ey it possible the —— with a night scene 
(Christ Taken Prisoner) in the Dresden Gallery, which comes from the residenti at Wittenberg, 
could be an early work of Jan Joest and a work by Jan the court painter. There exist, indeed, stylistic relations 
to Jan Joest’s documented works, not only in this work, but also in the large tri with the Adoration of 
the Kings in the cathedral at Meissen (near Dresden), a Netherlandish work 1500 of considerable 
importance (which once has been given by H. Thode to the young Diirer), and in the portrait of Johann, 
Duke of Saxony (or Frederic the Wise?) of about 1495 in the Gotha Museum (also formerly wrongly 
attributed to Diirer). These three works are possibly by the same hand but it is not certain whether are 
by Jan Joest, and they have ing to do with the Master of Frankfort, our Jan de Vos. As long as we do 
not know the last name of the “Jan” who worked in Saxony, there is little likel that we can identify him. 
* Ph. Rombouts and R. van Lerius, De Liggeren van de Lucasgilde in Antwerpen, 1872, I, 46. 
"If the “Henneken de Yos” who a member of the guild in 1498 is identical with our artist, it would 
prove that he lived some years out of town between 1491 and 1498. He had to pay his initial membership fee 
again after his return. In this case, however, the name is given without Schilder after it. 

J. J. Merlo, Die Meister der althkoelnischen Malerschule, Urkundliche Mitteilungen, 2nd vol., Col 
1850 and 1852 (a copy of the book is in the library of the Boston Museum). There is a new edition, which 
however, does not contain a reprint of the documents, by Firmenich-Richartz, Koelnische Kuenstler in alter 
und neuer Zeit, 1895. 

* W. Schmidt in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XUl, 43. i 

"E. Michel, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1934. The Watervliet altarpiece is here dated 1508-10, but it could just 
as well have been executed a few years earlier, as the church was begun in 1501. Laurin died in 1509, his 
palace at Malines was acquired Marguerit of Savoy. 

A. Goldschmidt in Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, N. F., XX VI, 221. 

* G. Ring, Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1914, p. 264. 














SAINT SEBASTIAN INTERCEDING FOR 
THE PLAGUE STRICKEN By CHARLES STERLING 


Walters Gallery in Baltimore recently acquired a French panel 
| of the late fifteenth century which is of peculiar interest (Fig. 1). It 
represents the pestilence in Rome in 680 and the miraculous inter- 
cession of St. Sebastian, the first recorded of this saint who later became one 
of the chief protectors of humanity against sudden death and especially the 
plague. The painting illustrates faithfully the story told by the Golden Legend, 
which in turn is based upon the text of Paul the Deacon in De Gestis Longo- 
bardorum (lib. VI, cap. 5): “It is read in the gestes of the Lombards thar, 
in the time of King Gumbert all Italy was smitten with so great a pestilence 
that unnethe they that were alive might bury the dead, and this pestilence was 
most at Rome and Pavia. Then the good angel was seen visible of many, and 
an evil angel following a staff whom he bade smite and slay, and as many 
strokes as he smote an house, so many dead persons were borne out of it. Then 
at last it was showed to one by God’s grace that this pestilence should not 
cease till that they had made an altar to S. Sebastian at Pavia, which then was 
made in the church of S. Peter, and anon the pestilence ceased, and thither 
from Rome relics of S. Sebastian were brought.” (Translated by W. Caxton, 
London, 1900, II, 244.) 

Paulus Diaconus reports simply and accurately that the altar was erected in 
Rome in the church of San Pietro in Vincoli. He adds also that the number of 
dead in Rome was so great that often parents were buried together with their 
children, and brothers with sisters. 

There is indeed in the foreground of the picture a dramatic burial in the 
graveyard of a church. In front of a portal a sturdy man supports a corpse 
wrapped tightly in white linen. He is about to lower his burden into an open 
grave where there is already another white body, a child waiting for his mother, 
or a sister for her brother. But the other bearer of the dead falls suddenly on his 
back, stricken by the plague. On the right a priest, surrounded by his assistants, 
reads calmly the prayers for the dead. On the left an anguished crowd expresses 
holy terror, despair, resignation. Further back a man slowly carries a body to 
be put beside another small white mummy, undoubtedly a child, touching and 
lonely, lying on the cold stones of the pavement. In the background the city of 
Rome, represented as a rather Gothic city, full of spires and somewhat recalling 
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Avignon with its Notre-Dame-des-Domes and crenelated walls, covers a hill. 
It too reveals the ravages of the pestilence. In an empty square two men wrap a 
body, while a third peeps timidly from behind a house corner. Out of the city 
gates comes a horse-drawn cart piled high with corpses. In the sky appears the 
good angel designating to-the evil angel the houses to be stricken. The winged 
black monster lifts his deadly staff furiously. Above God the Father emerges 
from the clouds and raises his hand in a gesture of clemency, yielding to St. 
Sebastian who kneels before Him. Nude and covered with arrows as in the 
very hour of his marytrdom when the divine mercy spared him, the Alexikakos 
intercedes for the people of Italy succumbing beneath the arrows of the divine 
wrath. 

This panel belongs to the same series as four other scenes of the life of St. 
Sebastian in the Johnson Collection in Philadelphia (Figs. 2-5). It has prac- 
tically the same dimensions (32 x 2114 inches), analogous color, technique 
and style. It comes from England as did the Johnson pictures. All these panels 
were originally part of an altarpiece. A recent book and an article (Charles 
Jacques (Sterling), Les Peintres du Moyen-Age, Paris, 1941, pp. 54-55, Réper- 
toire du 15-e siécle, p. 35, n. 72, pls. 113-116; Gazette des Beaux-Arts, New 
York, 1942, pp. 135-148) confirmed previous opinion that these paintings 
are of Provencal origin. The writer attributed to their painter several other 
panels and proposed to call this artist the Master of St. Sebastian. He also 
attempted to identify him with the painter Josse Lieferinxe, born in Picardy 
(diocese of Cambrai), active in Marseilles and Aix from 1493 to 1508. This 
hypothesis was based chiefly upon the fact that Lieferinxe and:an associate of 
his, a Piedmontese painter named Bernardino Simondi, were commissioned in 
1497 to paint an altarpiece with eight scenes from the life of St. Sebastian. The 
altarpiece was started by both artists; but soon Simondi died and Lieferinxe 
made another contract to finish the work by himself. 

One of the weak points of the hypothesis was the circumstance that the 
Johnson series comprised only four scenes whereas the contract prescribed 
eight of them. The author had to assume that the other four panels existed and 
might one day come to light. That hope has been realized and now with the 
fifth panel at hand the hypothesis gains in strength. Moreover a sixth panel 
of the series should perhaps be recognized in a picture in the Museo di Palazzo 
Venezia in Rome (Fig. 6), which represents sick people within a church wor- 
shipping the relics of a healing saint. It has been attributed by Roberto Longhi 
to an unknown Provengal painter of the fifteenth century and mentioned as 
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such by Giuliano Briganti (Critica d’ Arte, III (June, 1938), 104, pl. 65, fig. 
2). No doubt can remain that the same hand established the firm composition 
and painted the sharp folds, the angular and yet monumental silhouettes, the 
rare but decided shadows both in this picture and in the Johnson panels. 
Information will soon be available from Italy about the exact size and the in- 
scriptions which appear on the picture in the Palazzo Venezia. It might be 
that we have there the last scene of the Johnson altarpiece. At any rate we have 
a new and very interesting work of the Master of St. Sebastian. 

Every new scene of this altarpiece augments its notable iconographic inter- 
est. Representations of episodes of the life of St. Sebastian, other than his mar- 
tyrdom, are exceedingly rare. For a period of seven hundred years, between 
the tenth and early sixteenth centuries, we know in the whole of European 
painting no more than ten or eleven such scenes, murals or panels, some of 
them preserved only in copies or mentioned in records. The intercession of the 
saint during the pestilence in Rome is to be seen, as far as my information goes, 
only in three or four paintings, the present included. As Hadeln has already 
observed (Die Wichtigsten Darstellungsformen des H. Sebastian, Italien- 
ischen Malerei bis zum Ausgang des Quattrocento, Strasburg, 1906, pp.11- 
12), these representations follow no traditionally fixed prototype but are based 
upon the reading of the apocryphal versions of the life of St. Sebastian (not 
contained in the Acta Sanctorum), particularly those of the Gesta Longobar- 
dorum and the Golden Legend. The donors or the artists made their own choice 
of the episodes to be painted. This choice is therefore almost unpredictable. 
This is why I failed to guess the subjects of the other four scenes which the 
Johnson altarpiece might have contained. I thought they would be chosen 
from the earlier part of the life of the saint; and that the Johnson panels, being 
the last, would form the right wing of the altarpiece. The Plague in Rome 
(and possibly the Worship of the Relics of St. Sebastian in the Palazzo Vene- 
zia) seem to prove the contrary. Probably, as in some of the other cyclic repre- 
sentations of tne Legend of St. Sebastian, the miracles which occurred after 
his death were added to the Plague and formed the second or right wing. 

The new panel is among those in which we clearly feel the French character 
of the Master of St. Sebastian, who is perhaps Josse Lieferinxe. By French 
character I mean the spiritual atmosphere which dominates the conception of 
the subject and its plastic treatment; and which, in the last analysis, is de- 
termined by an original civilization. This horrible scene of overwhelming death 
and despair is rendered with utmost delicacy. Not a single shocking detail is 
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Fig. 1. MASTER OF ST. SEBASTIAN ( JOSSE LIEFERINXE? ) 
St. Sebastian Interceding for the Plague Stricken 
Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 
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Fig. 2. MASTER OF ST. SEBASTIAN Fig. 3. MASTER OF ST. SEBASTIAN 


( JOSSE LIEFERINXE? ) ( JOSSE LIEFERINXE?) 
St. Sebastian Destroying the Idols The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian 
Philadelphia, John G. Johnson Art Coll. Philadel phia, John G. Johnson Art Coll. 








Fig. 4. MASTER OF ST. SEBASTIAN Fig. 5. MASTER OF ST. SEBASTIAN 
( JOSSE LIEFERINXE? ) ( JOSSE LIEFERINXE?) 
St. lrene Ministers to St. Sebastian Death of St. Sebastian 
Philadel phia, John G. Johnson Art Coil. Philadel phia, John G. Johnson Art Coll. 





imposed upon our eyes, neither the livid carnation of a corpse, the appalling 
signs of pestilence nor the effects of nausea often displayed by the onlookers of 
similar scenes, as for instance in the Resurrection of Lazarus. Where are the 
frantically agitated crowds, the piles of decaying bodies and distorted faces 
which a Germany contemporary painter would not fail to show? Where are 
the grimacing onlookers hiding their faces, holding their noses, so familiar 
to the Dutch and the Flemish? Where the theatrical arrangements of the 
Italians who would transform such a scene into a majestic vision (such as the 
fresco of the school of the Pollaiuoli in San Pietro in Vincoli, Rome) or into a 
tense heroic drama? No doubt many of them would equal or surpass this pic- 
ture in power or refinement of style, in the directness of expression. None 
would have surpassed it in the human dignity of the conception of death and 
sorrow. Therein lies the evident originality of a French picture such as this in 
which the facial types seem Flemish and the means of composing the space and 
the main human group are Italian. Allusions, not statements, are the language 
of this painter, of the ancient civilization which mules his feelings, his preju- 
dices, his imagination. The dead appear light and graceful like some kind of 
huge, white, mysterious dolls. A single but powerful group evokes the innu- 
merable entombments, a single bearer of the dead stands for a long procession 
of mournful bearers. One old man symbolizes resignation, one pair of folded 
hands faith, one woman with raised arms helpless despair. How discreet is the 
fearful gesture of the young cleric holding the cross as he avoids the infected 
body of the child; how noble and simple the tranquility of the priest and his 
attendants. The tragedy of the scene is rendered not by accentuating its physical 
horror but by fine nuances of emotional reactions, deep although restrained. 

Some foreign observers of French art too readily suppose that this modera- 
tion results from an inability to express or from superficiality. But it stems from 
a profoundly Latin sense of human values in its French version. It prefers a 
slight but true gesture to a powerful gesticulation, a smile to laughter, one silent 
tear to a piercing cry. It may sound strange to the traditional Anglo-Saxon 
observer of French temperament and life, but of all arts the French is the 
art of understatement. 

As no spiritual conception in art is without its exact plastic equivalent, to 
the refrained emotion of this Plague corresponds the subdued richness of color, 
a calm order brought into the wealth of picturesque details of Flemish inspira- 
tion, a somewhat sketchy, easy treatment of the rigid architectural patterns of 
composition imported from Italy. Under the brush of a French artist intimately 
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acquainted with the mellow ways of Flemish modeling but whose eyes con- 
templated the severe light of Provence, the anxious faces and the tender flesh 
are shaped into firm and pure volumes and surrounded by a crystalline atmos- 
phere without losing their authenticity and their warmth. A strange but homo- 
geneous and original fusion of Northern sensitivity with Latin need of perfect 
form. It was achieved naturally in other countries in which Flemish or German 
civilization and art met an ancient Latin tradition, in Northern Italy, in Por- 
tugal, in Spain. This is why the paintings of the Master of St. Sebastian recall 
in many ways those of his contemporary, the Spaniard Berruguete. 
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Fig. 6. MASTER OF ST, SEBASTIAN ( JOSSE LIEFERINXE?) 
Pilgrims W orship ping the Relics of a Healing Saint 
Rome, Palazzo V enezia 





Fig. 1. FRAY JUAN SANCHEZ COTAN, Window with Carrots 
and a Bunch of Celery (circa 1603-04 j 
Granada, Museum of Fine Arts 
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SANCHEZ COTAN’S “QUINCE, CABBAGE, 
MELON AND CUCUMBER” By MARTIN S. SORIA 


Poiand, has brought together a distinguished collection of Spanish paint- 
ings which includes an Infante by Sanchez Coello, a Repentant St. Peter 
by El Greco, two Zurbarans, a St. Jerome as Cardinal and a Madonna and 
Child with St. John, and of the eighteenth century Paret y Alcazar’s crisp 
View of Segovia, and the Marqués de Sofraga, perhaps the finest Goya por- 
trait in this hemisphere. A significant addition has now been made by the 
acquisition of a signed and documented still-life by Fray Juan Sanchez Cotan.* 
Born in 1561 near Toledo,” Sanchez Cotan there learned the art of painting 
from Blas de Prado.* Prado’s fruit still-lifes have not yet been rediscovered 
but he was so famous that Lope de Vega called him one of the best painters 
of the time.* Toledo, the seat of the Spanish primate, was then Spain’s spiritual 
capital, just as Seville was the commercial one. Brilliant humanists, theolo- 
gians, jurists, architects and poets lived in the proud old city on the Tajo. 
There was El Greco, and gathered about him his son Maino, Tristan, Orrente 
and Borgianni. The writings of Ignatius Loyola and of Santa Teresa set the 
leitmotif for the spiritual life but there existed also an extraordinary interest 
in astrology, astronomy, mathematics and especially geometry. Carducho 
relates that after the founding of the Academy of Mathematics in 1582 by 
Herrera, it became fashionable to speak mathematics, to read mathematics 
and to write mathematics. 

From the middle of the sixteenth century onward, as in other centers of 
learning, there was a double stream of ecstatic mysticism and of sober rational 
thinking, which duality is evident in El Greco as well as in Sanchez Cotan. 
Both were deeply interested in architecture and in mathematical problems, 
using hyperbolas, parabolas, ellipsoids, and spheres in constructing their pic- 
tures.” We know that Sanchez Cotan owned a Veronica and a Christ on the 
Cross by “Dominico,” and that, just as El Greco, he used plaster models in 
his work. The religious atmosphere of Toledo might have strengthened 
Sanchez Cotdn’s inborn piety. In 1603 he decided to leave Toledo and to 
become a Carthusian lay brother. He professed a year later at El Paular near 
Segovia and in 1612 was transferred to Granada. Palomino reports that he 
died in Granada on September 8, 1627, in the odor of sanctity. Documents of 


LE: fifteen years the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, under Mr. Reginald 
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1614, 1620, 1625 and 1630 state, however, that a painter Juan Sanchez Cotan 
lived then in Seville, and the painter Juan de Uceda Castroverde, who died 
in Seville on November 26, 1631, directed in his will of the same date that 
‘Archimedes’ book on geometry and a book on architecture be returned to 
the painter Juan Sanchez Cotén from whom I borrowed them . . .” In all 
probability the Sevillian Sanchez Cotan should be identified with our artist. 

Quince, Cabbage, Melon and Cucumber (Fig. 2), San Diego's new Sanchez 
Cotan, is listed together with ten other still-lifes of fruit, vegetables or fowl 
in the inventory of the painter’s possessions taken at Toledo on August 13, 
1603, two days after he had made his will and left for Granada.° The picture 
is closely related in style, date and measurements to a Window with Dead 
Birds, Fruit and Vegetable, signed and dated in 1602, in the collection of 
the Duke of Hernani, at Madrid,’ and toa Window with Carrots and a Bunch 
of Celery (Fig. 1) in the museum of Granada, possibly painted there in 1603 
or 1604.° Quince, Cabbage, Melon and Cucumber must therefore have been 
painted at Toledo around 1600, most likely in 1602, and at any rate before 
August, 1603. 

Sanchez Cotdn’s art is distinguished, I believe, by a sober draftsmanship 
of painstaking realism, a dramatic insistence on weight and volume, a bent 
for experiments in descriptive geometry and three-dimensional space, a feel- 
ing for musical harmony, and, above all, by an ascetic idealism and a conscious 
mystic spirituality. It thus anticipates by thirty years many of the qualities of 
Zurbaran’s still-lifes, or for that matter, of those by the Frenchman Baugin.* 
Quince, Cabbage, Melon and Cucumber is to me a mystic poem in the form 
of a rational exercise of mathematic precision, like the immortal verses of 
Santa Teresa: ‘Vivo sin vivir en mi, Y tan alta vida espero, Que muero porque 
no muero.”’ [1 live, not living for myself, Sighing for a life so high, That, not 
dying yet, I die. } 

Against the neutral light grays of the window and the warm deep brown- 
black of the open hollow, with striking frugality only two main colors are 
used: green and yellow, in alternation. Below the green leaves the quince 
gleams a bright lemon-yellow, the cabbage is a juicy green, the melon has 
yellowish-pink flesh and a faintly green rind with darker stripes, the cucumber 
is, as expected, green. Beyond the immediate realism with which nature is 
copied, we become quickly aware of the fanciful arrangement of the objects: 
in strict symmetry two by two centering around the melon, and in a gliding 
curve, falling rapidly at first and coming to a gentle stop at the right. More- 
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over, this hyperbola is not in the same plane as its codrdinates, the straight 
lines of the window opening. The quince protrudes a little less than the 
more voluminous cabbage,*® the melon seems still closer to the spectator, and 
the cucumber leans out farthest over the window ledge. This incompleted 
conic, a question mark into the infinite, is thus set at a diagonal, exactly like 
some of the hyperbolas in Archimedes’ book which the artist owned.** This 
diagonal is still further stressed by the gleam of light on the left quince leaf 
and by the downward shadow of the cucumber. Jointly with another diagonal, 
cast by the shadow of the window at the left and thrice repeated by the rib 
of the cabbage, the cut of the melon and the axis of the cucumber, we have 
then two diagonals crossing in space, the familiar baroque device for estab- 
lishing three dimensional depth. The structure of the picture is thus bare, 
naked, without camouflage. It is a structure achieved with the ascetic economy 
of means so often found in Spanish painting. 

The artist was evidently playing with shapes and volumes, from the pure 
sphere at the upper left to the one peeling off as if disintegrating, now cut 
open and dissected, a slice of it then assuming a different longish shape, finally 
arriving at a second oblong body, an ellipsoid, whole and intact. Slowly turn- 
ing around their axes, the quince and the cabbage suspended in mid air offered 
ever varying shapes and planes reflecting the light, that must have captivated 
the artist just as Alexander Calder’s mobiles fascinate us today. We know that 
Sanchez Cotan was greatly interested in things technical and in the Granada 
monastery was called upon to repair all mechanical failures, watches, alarm 
clocks and even plumbing. 

Formally the new baroque style proceeded from an intense study of the 
spatial relationship between various objects and a new consciousness for the 
dramatic possibilities of light and shadow. Still-life painting was praised by 
Pacheco as one of the best exercises in studying both problems.** Like Piet 
Mondrian, Sanchez Cotén must have experimented until each line and plane 
was just right. A simple test proves that he used only one source of light, 
the sun, falling in from the upper left. Forms and volumes are thus brought 
out in dramatic relief greatly reinforced by the empty, dark space behind. 
The painter was interested in problems of perspective and lighting all his 
life. It is significant that the only two books listed in the inventory were 
Vignola’s Trattato di pros pettiva and a book of music.” In the Sala de Pro- 
fundis of the Carthusians of Granada we can still see an altar he painted in 
black and white over the entire surface of a canvas. The illusion is so artful 
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that it seems to be in three dimensions. “I have seen it,” said Palomino, “and 
it is the summit to which the art of perspective may aspire, not only in painting 
volume but also light and shadow.” And Goya’s friend, the great art critic 
Cean Bermidez, was taken in by the ¢rompe-l’aeil windows in a Last Supper, 
windows through which the light seems to enter. This picture, of 1618, once 
in the refectory of the Carthusians, is now in the Museum of Granada. 

It remains to suggest that Sanchez Cotan may have intended to paint much 
more than a realistic scene or an exercise in geometry.’* From Pacheco and Car- 
ducho we know how devout painters prepared themselves for work by fasting, 
mortification and prayer, and that their ultimate purpose was the service of 
God. Sanchez Cotan surely painted flowers and fruit with all-embracing love, 
in a spirit of humble religious devotion, as if offering a prayer. He painted 
them thus at the feet of his Madonnas, as gifts to the Virgin, who once 
appeared to him in his cell in an ecstatic vision. In the monastery at Granada 
he was known to eat almost nothing, and it is touching to see how before the 
Holy Family Resting on the Flight into Egypt, at Granada, he has laid out a 
piece of bread and half a cheese, nothing else; and before the Madonna at 
Guadix the same fare, adding only a bunch of celery. Enrique Orozco Diaz said 
so well that the rich Flemish still-lifes seem to have served the exuberant 
women and muscular men painted by Rubens, while Sanchez Cotan’s still- 
lifes, “‘an invitation to abstinence,” are appropriate for the pale, emaciated 
monks he and Zurbaran portrayed. 

In the San Diego picture, beyond the musical rhythm of fruit of this world 
there extends the unknown space. Nearly one-half of the entire canvas is sur- 
rendered to the empty opening of the window. The artist thus suggests, almost 
in the Chinese manner, space, space that cannot be seen, that can only be felt. 
But we may be allowed to wonder whether by contrast and implication, and 
in accordance with his own mystic nature, the painter did not intend to make 
us realize the value of abstract space as the unknown, the infinite and the 
eternal. He would thus have been in harmony with traditional tendencies of the 
Spanish spirit. Did a precise, almost dry language of pure, sonorous volumes, 
as in Santa Teresa’s poem, serve as a vehicle to express spiritual yearning for 
the space beyond, for life everlasting? 
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* The material on Sanchez Cotdn used in this article can be found in: F. Pacheco, Arte de la pintura, Madrid, 
1649, ed. 1866, II, 117; A. Palomino, Museo pictérico, Madrid, 1724, ed. 1795-96, III, 431-33; A. Cean Ber- 
midez, Diccionario bistérico de los mds ilustres projesores de las bellas artes en Espatia, Madrid, 1800, IV, 
337-341, and VI, 379; M. Gémez-Moreno, Guia de Granada, Granada, 1892, pp. 187, 252, 346, 348-352; 
J. Gestoso Pérez, Ensayo de un diccionario de los ariifices que florecieron en. . . . Sevilla, Seville, 1900, Il, 
101; M. Gémez-Moreno, Catdlogo monumental de la provincia de Zamora, 1927, F 232; Universidad de 
Sevilla, Documentos para la bistoria del arte en Andalucia, Ul (1928), 286, 289; V (1933), 81; C. Lépez 
Martinez, Arguitectos, escultores, pintores vecinos de Sevilla, Seville, 1928, p. 199; idem, Desde Martinez 
Montatiés basta Pedro Roldan, Seville, 1932, p. 195; E. Orozco Diaz, Pedro Atanasio Bocanegra, Granada, 
1937, pls. 1, 2; idem, “Una importante obra desconocida del pintor Sanchez Cotdn,” Boletin de la Universidad 
de Granada, 1X (1937), 207-211; J. Cavestany, Floreros y bodegones, Madrid, 1940, pp. 27, 28, 70, 134-138, 
150, 151 and pls. XI, XIV; M. S. Soria, Art im America, XXXII (1944), 135-136, fig. 8. 
* According to Palomino he was born at Alcézar de San Juan. His brother was a citizen there in 1603 (see J. 
Cavestany, p. 136). Cean Bermidez, V1, 379, states, however, that in a document of 1604 Orgaz is mentioned 
as the birthplace of Sanchez Cotan. It is certain that his family came from there. 
* The inventory of Sanchez Cotdn’s studio (see note 6), lists two works by Prado now lost, a treatise on 
pelaings — a small sketch book. P re ‘ p 

Lope om. agiying ing in 1628 in a suit of artists against royal treasure for exemption from taxes on 
sale of paintings: “. . . King of Fez wrote King Philip II to send him a painter and the latter answered 
that in Spain there were two kinds of painters, crude common ones, excellent and renowned ones, 
intelligent ones, and inferior ones, which ones did he want? The Moor replied that for kings only the best 
was enough. Thus Blas de Prado, painter of Toledo, one of the best of our time, went to Morocco 
{p: ly in 1593] where the Sultan received him with rare and singular Honors.” (See V. Carducho, Didlo- 
gos de la pintura, Madrid, 1633, ed. 1866, p. 375.) Upon his return Prado startled Toledans by dressing in 
Moorish fashion and insisting upon taking his meals squatting on a pillow on the floor. 
* El Greco’s fervent mysticism and his abiding interest in architecture are well known. Jere Abbott, in Art 
Studies, V (1927), 91-96, was the first to El Greco's art and geometry, limiting himself to straight 
lines and circles. After the present article had been written, I learned of Dr. Orto Benesch’s researches into 
the culasionship hevween ext ond sciences in dhe cinapendh coneusy. 5 om Comply ations 00 Sin Soe dees 
me to read the proof sheets for chapter eight of his The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe, 
University Press, 1945. See p. 138 for the importance of hyperbolas and other conics in late sixteenth century 
art, particularly in El Greco. The illuminating remarks on pp. 127, 136-142 tend to support, and greatly 
enlarge, my interpretation of Quince, Cabbage, Melon and Cucumber. 

* The will, dated August 10, 1603, and the inventory, both published by Cavestany, pp. 134-138, list also many 
sdiginas palating Sy die cutee, Sinise seuss pues ok Wis Stas oe Shes Se ane eee 
Austria, wives of Philip II; of Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia her husband; of the Countess of Barajas; 
of a Jewess; and of various citizens of Toledo and nearby Yepes. Also a few landscapes and sketches of old men 
in the style of Bassano. The San Diego picture is listed on p. 137 as “un lienzo donde estan un menbillo (sic) 
melon pepino y un repollo.” 
* From the collection of the Infante Sebastian Gabriel of Bourbon, Pau (Catalogue, 1876, no. 648), 69 x 89 
cm. This and the pi at Granada (63 x 85 cm.) were exhibited at id in 1935, and reproduced by 
J. Cavestany, pls. XI, XIV. A facsimile of the signature appears on p. 70: Ju. sanchez cotan. f. 1602. The pic- 
ture at San Diego measures 2534 x 32 inches (65 x 81 cm.). I saw it first through the courtesy of Mr. A. F. 
Mondschein, who found it in Boston in an American frame of 1850 or earlier and quite dirty and believes that 
it had been in this country for at least one hundred years. 
* The artist took a few paint brushes with him to Granada. On July 29, 1604, he was apparently still there 
trying to obtain admission into the order, but left soon afterwards and entered instead the Carthuse of El Paular 
on September 8 of the same year. It seems rather unlikely that the picture was painted either earlier at Toledo 
or later at El Paular and then taken by the artist to Granada. 
*See Ch. Sterling, Les Peintres de la réalité en France aw XVII¢ siécle. Paris, 1934. Sanchez Cotin's austere 
Castilian art did not strike roots in the provincial soil of Granada, but he was copied in 1628 by the 
Sevillian Felipe Ramirez (see J. Cavestany, Archivo espafiol de arte, no. 50, 1942, p. 101 and plate), and he 
may have influenced Vela4zquez and Zurbaran. 

The right quince leaf in front of the string establishes the proper relationship in space between quince and 
cabbage. Without it the quince would recede too far back. 
“For instance, the edition of Venice, 1558, Archimedes, Opera non nulla a Federico Commandino nuper in 
latino conversa, pp. 40-41. 
® Pacheco, op. cit. Il, 117, commenting specifically on Blas de Prado and Sanchez Cotén. W. Goldschmidt, in 
The London Studio, X(1935), 305, stated that in contrast to Dutch and later French artists “the Spaniards 
put their motives on canvas almost without regard for an internal arrangement. Not the structure nor the internal 
arrangement ot the composition is important for them, but only the reproduction of the objects. . . . in this 
they are unsurpassed.” It would be hard to do greater violence to the facts. In the first place, the Dutch and 
the French are just as prohcient in the imitation of reality as the Spaniards. But the sentence just = 
becomes indeed absurd considering Pacheco's insistence on the importance of the relationship between objects 
in still-life painting and in view of the most skilfully organized still-lifes by artists like Sanchez Cotdén, Van 
der Hamen, Velazquez, Zurbarin, Barrera, Pereda, eng Medina, Camprobin, Correa and Menéndez. 
In German manuscripts and books of the late sixteenth century music notes are sometimes replaced by the 
planets and even by wine glasses, beer steins and beer barrels (see J. Wolf, Die Tonschriften, u, 1924, 
figs. 34 and 35, to which Prof. Oliver Serunk very kindly called my attention). As Prof. Harold S. Jantz 
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suggested to me, we may then gente whether the artist’s interest in music might have lead him consciously 
tui 


or unconsciously to arrange the fruits like notes on a sheet of music, like a hymn to be sung. 

“ An interesting article, just published by Miss E. du Gué Trapier on “Correa and Trompe-l’oeil,” Notes 
Hispanic, V (1945), 15-29, puts too much emphasis, I believe, on the illusionistic painter's intention to amuse 
and to deceive the spectator. Trompe-l'oeil pictures of past centuries, especially of the maroque, are perhaps 
more often an attempt to puzzle the beholder spiritually, to shake him from a placid acceptance of things, 
to make him feel by personal experience the irrationality of this world. Trompe-l oeil pictures are then fre- 
quently closely slated ia spirit to the vanitas motive which indeed they often actually depict. Thus the illusion- 
ists were, and are, not in a backwater but typical and sometimes great representatives of their time. Among 
them are Diirer, Rembrandt and Velazquez, Bernini and Borromini, Shakespeare and Goethe. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Mr. Richardson: 

I have just read your sympathetic yet judicial review of our Old and New 
England exhibition, a reprint of which (The Art Quarterly, 1945) has just 
reached my hands. It is, I note, the most thoughful and therefore useful com- 
ment on the show and its themes which has appeared and I hasten to send you 
my appreciation as well as my compliments for the trouble you have taken 
and for the effectiveness of your expression of opinion. 

My only regret in reading it results from the fact that I have not made myself 
clear enough through my essays of comparison for you to realize that we are 
closer in agreement than you think. Your conclusion, for instance, that I 
admire the integrity of ignorance more than the integrity of knowledge is a 
basic misconception of my thought. No one could be more convinced of the 
value of tradition to the artist. Working within the inherited framework 
of tradition an original and creative artist can in my opinion achieve far 
greater universality and humanity. But a tradition alone, no matter how rich 
a one, cannot carry artists into the realm of timeless expressiveness, into 
making, in other words, great works of art. It can only support him by supply- 
ing him with a vehicle of communication, a ready-made approach to the 
common understanding of all concerned. Since such a tradition has had ages 


of usage and has often been transfigured by the touch of genius it is already 
an acceptable language of social intercourse. Moreover, a tradition of art 
comes out of a traditional way of life, a traditional approach to a peoples 
main concerns as living and thinking human beings, and it therefore supplies 
the artist with a channel or structure within which he can work in greater 
freedom and with greater ease. Such traditions in art are iconographic in 
character and also embrace technical values. With all this I am sure you will 


agree. 

As for the transfiguration of such inherited ways of expression, such as we 
find in the work of the great artists who are working within the structure of 
such a tradition, that is another matter. A tradition, as I view it, may last for 
centuries and be passed on from one people to another, like the Byzantine 
tradition which until quite recently was followed by the Russian icon painters, 
but its survival does not necessarily mean that it continues to be transfigured 
by its users so that universal art forms are successfully produced by its users. 


For a variety of obscure and, indeed, inexplicable reasons, it appears that 
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generations of artists will use it without ever creating great expressions of 
human vision or revelation. So with the later icon painters of Russia, over 
several centuries; so too with the latter day Chinese and Japanese artists who 
used almost unbroken traditions of expression. 

Now it is my opinion, and I meant this to be clearer in my essays on Old 
and New England, that the English, though they had inherited traditions of 
ancient European origin in their portraiture work, rarely if ever succeeded in 
creating works of art of a high order within the framework of their tradi- 
tions. Though they carried on traditions drawn from such truly great geniuses 
as Rubens, Titian, and the earlier masters both of the Netherlands and of 
Italy, they failed to create masterly results. Though they adjusted these inher- 
ited approaches in an attempt to suit them to their social needs, the best they 
could do was to produce superficial images with technical slickness, The full 
emotional content, the creation of form (in the French sense of the word), 
which must appear in a great work of art in terms of organic images of imag- 
inative liveliness penetration and power, was in general lacking in their 
products. 

That the Americans were prevented from attaining a truly liberated and 
fully articulated portrait art I tried to indicate (see p. 16). They could not 
entirely achieve one because of their having been cut off from the European 
tradition that might have given them the ease of approach they longed for. 
But it is my belief that had they been closely in touch with the English inheri- 
tances from Europe at an early date (and in all remote corners of our sea- 
board) they would probably have also inherited as Copley and Stuart were 
destined to do — those social outlooks and impediments which prevented 
Copley and Stuart, once they had absorbed them, from keeping their integrity 
of vision. Copley and Stuart were engulfed, in my opinion, by the English 
attitudes toward society and life in general. They profited, it is true, by 
technical elements in the traditions they absorbed in England, but they lost 
the ability, so far as they had it, to materialize their inner vision of the nature 
of their sitters. This was because they stopped trying to penetrate human 
character in favor of making spectacular images of external appearances 
staged in accordance with the social tastes which prevailed in the shallow 
levels of English Court life. 

The virtue of Earl and other Americans who never really became the vic- 
tims of English attitudes, resulted, on the other hand, from their preservation 
of their American inheritance of a different set of attitudes. It is my conten- 
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tion that if there was any choice between one being a higher form of culcure 
than the other, that the American artist of that tine certainly had a moral 
culture of superior merit. This was not his own creation “out of whole cloth,” 
but the result of his living within a moral sphere of greater distinction, in 
spite of the fact that as an economic sphere, or as a genteel sphere, so far as 
refinement of mannets and appointments go, it was rough and even crude. 
But the American portraitists’ emphasis of the nature of human nature rather 
than on an artificial code of social and economic distinctions resulted (unpal- 
atable as it may seem to some), in a superior approach to the art of portraiture. 
Their images—at their best—are of interest not only to other Americans but 
also to Europeans in general. This, I think, can never be said to be true of 
English portraiture of the same period. The English had “the fullest knowl- 
edge,” therefore, but knowledge of traditional techniques more than of uni- 
versal human values. 

Hoping that this will clarify for you my point of view and that you will 
discover how much closer we are in our thinking than you have imagined, I 
remain with much appreciation, 

Cordially yours, 

GORDON B. WASHBURN, Director 
Museum of Art 

Rhode Island School of Design 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


PAOLO VERONESE’S "MYSTIC MARRIAGE 
OF ST. CATHERINE” 


BY E. P. RICHARDSON 


The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine by Paolo Veronese 
(Venice, 1528-1588), the generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
O. Briggs to the Detroit Institute of Arts, is one of the most 
important gifts of Italian painting that the museum has received. 
Monumental in scale and stately in design, it is a noble addition 
to the beauty of our Venetian gallery. Rich, grand and pleasing 
in effect; serene, elevating and touching in its treatment of the 
subject, it is an example of the great church art of the Italian 
high Renaissance at its best. 

The picture has an interesting history. Carlo Ridolfii in his 
Meraviglie dell’ Arte (1648) describes the paintings which re- 
mained after the artist's death in his house, which was then 
owned by a great nephew, Guiseppe Caliari, the only heir of the 
family. One of these represented ‘Santa Caterina Martire Spo- 
sata da Christo, nel cui bel volto si scuoprono le candide sue 
affetioni’’ (the Martyr St. Catherine, betrothed of Christ, in 
whose beautiful features are expressed his tender feelings). This 
picture according to tradition was acquired by the Mora family 
of Ferrara from Guiseppe Caliari. In the nineteenth century it 
passed by inheritance to the Councellor Z. Sernagiotto, whose 
wife was descended from the Mora family. In 1871 it was sold 
by the Councellor for forty thousand gold francs to the Cav. L. 
Rossi of Venice who resold it the following year to Mr. Quincy 
Adams Shaw of Boston. It is thus one of the earliest of the great 
pictures of the Italian Renaissance to come to America and it 
remained in this private collection until it was acquired for 
Detroit. 

Veronese, born at Verona, came to Venice in 1553. This pic- 
ture may be dated by its style in the first years after his arrival at 
Venice. Another painting of the Marriage of St. Catherine in 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, New York 
City (formerly in the Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna), is still 
earlier in style, perhaps about 1550-55. In the Gardner Museum, 
Boston, is a wonderful though puzzling drawing connected with 
the world famous altarpiece of the same subject which he painted 
for the Church of S. Catherine in Venice about 1575, at the 
height of his mature style. Ridolfi mentions seven paintings of 
St. Catherine by Veronese, so that it may be ‘ats one of 
his favorite as well as one of his most famous themes. Other 
paintings of the theme are today in the Church of S. Francesco 
della Vigna, Venice; in the museums of Montpellier and Brus- 
sels ; the Hermitage; and at Hampton Court. 

The mystic marriage of St. Catherine was one of the great 
subjects of Renaissance art. For the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance St. Catherine of Alexandria was one of the four great vir- 
gin saints (the others being Saints Barbara, Ursula and 
Margaret), who embodied the feminine virtues of intellect, 
heroism, purity, fortitude and faith. Her legend cannot be traced 
back to great antiquity; it appears no earlier than the eighth 
century in the east. Brought to the west of Europe by returning 
crusaders in the eleventh century, it at once attained great popu- 
larity. St. Catherine was the patron saint of education, philos 
ophy, science and thus of schools and colleges, of students, 
philosophers and theologians. By women she was regarded as 
the type of feminine intellect and a and her royal birth 
made her a favorite patron saint of ladies of the nobility. 

Catherine was, according to legend, the only daughter of the 
king of Egypt and lived at the time of Constantine the Great. 
[he child was the wonder of all who beheld her for grace of 
nizd and person. Her parents, though pagans, were virtuous, 
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and their daughter was educated in the best wisdom of antiquity. 
The works of Piato were her favorite study and a tower room of 
the palace was fitted with all kinds of mathematical instruments 
for her use. When she was about fourteen her father died and 
Catherine became the queen of Egypt. But she still preferred the 
study of philosophy to royal splendor and the duties of her office. 
The nobles of the kingdom met in parliament to urge her to 
marry and give the kingdom an heir. To this Catherine replied 
that she would marry only someone so noble that all men should 
worship him and she should never think she had made him 
king; so.rich that he should pass all others; and beautiful and 
benign in the same degree—an answer which produced some- 
what natural consternation among the nobles. Then in a dream 
Catherine found herself led to a most glorious sanctuary on top 
of a high mountain, where a royal queen of indescribable beauty 
and majesty met her and presented her to her Son, who was the 
Lord. But He turned away his head and refused her, saying ‘She 
is not fair enough for me.”’ On hearing these words Catherine 
woke in a passion of grief. But then a holy hermit, sent by the 
Virgin, instructed her in Christianity and baptized her. That 
night Catherine was again conducted in her dream to the courts 
of Heaven, where among a noble company of saints and angels, 
the Lord received her with a smile of welcome and placed a ring 
upon the finger of the princess. In the morning, when she awoke, 
the ring was still on her finger and from that time she regarded 
herself as the betrothed of Christ. The rest of the story, leading 
to her martyrdom, does not concern us here, although it too was 
a popular theme of Renaissance art. 

The mystic marriage of St. Catherine is thus an allegorical 
vision, implying the spiritual union between Christ and the 
redeemed soul. Veronese treated it each time in a different way. 
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The most intimate is perhaps the picture in the Montpellier 
Museum, where the Christ Child leans forward on his mother's 
knees to give his betrothed a baby embrace, and the only attend- 
ant is St. Joseph; the most sumptuous is the great high altar in 
S. Catherine’s Church, Venice. In our picture Veronese, with 
his unsurpassed genius for rich, fanciful and pageant-like effects, 
gave this mystical allegory an atmosphere of joy and splendor 
without sacrifice of its solemnity. St. Catherine is represented in 
her robes as a princess, wearing royal crown and jewels, and a 
costume of superb Venetian velvet brocades. A choir of angels 
chant hymns of joy; an attendant angel carries the palm of 
martyrdom, and flying cherubs swing back the wine-colored 
curtain overhead. 

The representation of early examples of string instruments is 
an interesting detail. One angel plays a lute. Another angel in 
the foreground “ay an instrument which is identified by Mr. 
Georges Miquelle, the first cellist of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, as a viola de gamba in the cello size. This instrument 
was the immediate predecessor of the cello, which was invented 
about 1520 and gradually replaced the viola de gamba in the late 
sixteenth century. This instrument has the scroll head of the 
modern cello but it shows the thick neck and sloping shoulders 
of the viola de gamba. 

The style of this new altarpiece is that of Veronese’s early 
Venetian years. The three principal figures are arranged in the 
pyramidal grouping of the high Renaissance, although the easy 
movements of the figures disguise the architectonic quality of the 
group and there is already a suggestion of the flowing diagonal 
movement of his later compositions. The color, too, is still in 
strong, clearly defined areas in the high Renaissance style, not 
yet fused into the glowing tonal harmony of his later manner. 
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ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN, The Mass of St. Gregory 
New York, Dr. Ernst Schwarz Coll. 








It is, stylistically, a splendid example of Venetian painting ot 
about 1555-60. It thus represents the opening phase of the 
coloristic tradition of painting—solid, plastic forms moving 
easily in deep space, all seen in terms of light and color—which 
Venice created in the sixteenth century and continued to the 
time of Tiepolo, and which passed through Rubens and Goya 
to the great French colorists of the nineteenth century. 





FRAGMENT OF AN ASSYRIAN WALL RELIEF 


From an article in the Bulletin, Worcester Art Museum, October, 1945. 


A notable addition to the Museum's Asiatic collection is a 
fragment of Assyrian relief sculpture recently purchased in Lon- 
don. Formerly in the collections of the late H. Yates Thompson 
and of Archibald G. B. Russell, it is said to have been excavated 
by Sir Austen Henry Layard, the archaeologist whose discoveries, 
about 1845, established the Assyrian collection of the British 
Museum. 

Carved of alabaster in a warm brown tone, the relief measures 
74 by 1014 inches and in style suggests the scuipture produced 
during the reign of Ashurbanipal (668-626 B.C.). It represents 
a man leading two horses, with the mane of a third horse indi- 
cated beyond the attendant’s head. Animals, both wild and 
domestic, are frequent subjects in Assyrian sculpture, and the 
representation of these horses may be connected with scenes of 
hunting or battle, two favored Assyrian pursuits. 

With the exception of a broken corner and a scar behind the 
ear of the forward horse, the relief is in excellent condition. The 
decorative pattern, the fine carving, and the vitality of the fig- 
ures are characteristic of the best Assyrian sculpture. 


ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN, 
“THE MASS OF ST. GREGORY” 


by W. R. Valentiner 


The painting reproduced here (on panel 3114, x 274 inches) 
is one of the most important works by Rogier van der Weyden 
that has come to this country. It is the original of many versions 
of the same subject painted during the fifteenth century in Flan- 
ders, France and Germany. The well-known story is told in a 
moving dramatic language. The nude tortured figure of Christ is 
effectively contrasted with the gorgeously dressed church digni- 
taries kneeling in front of the altar. The figure of Christ crowns 
a composition arranged in a high triangle and is silhouetted 
against a gilded wall on which the instruments of the passion 
appear ghostlike behind them. The design of the four persons 
taking part in the drama is precise and poignant in the charac- 
terization of the different types, although two are seen only in 
profile; the portrait likeness of the cardinal is especially impres- 
sive. 

The colors are light, clear and of the transparent enamel-like 
quality characteristic of Rogier’s works. St. Gregory wears a 
chasuble of red Italian velvet brocade and a mitre ornamented 
with gold, pearls and precious stones. The deacon, whe holds in 
his right hand a lighted wax candle, is dressed in a white skirt 
with blue shadows ; the cardinal in a crimson robe and hat. 

Of special interest is the decoration of the Romanesque chapel 
in which the Mass is held. The altarpiece, standing upon the 
altar, is executed in gilded metal and represents different scenes 
from the Passion of Christ. It is placed upon a wooden predella 
decorated with medallions of the twelve apostles on a red back- 
ground. Upon the white altar cloth is placed a brass candlestick 
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PAINTINGS IN THE CLEVELAND 
MUSEUM OF ART, Picture Book No. 1. 
56 pages, The Cleveland Museum of 
PEE TIED incasctnsssovsinvciavaeaeeaanaa $1.00 


This welcome publication contains three 
color plates and forty-six pages of black- 
and-white illustrations giving a useful 
pictorial summary of the more important 
paintings owned by the Museum. ( Amer- 
ican 8; English 6; Flemish and Dutch 8; 
French 16; German and Austrian 5; 
Spanish 3; Italian 11.) 
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In addition, special exhibits are frequently 
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As a service of note, expert craftsmen are 
available to restore old paintings, and in 
the Custom Framing Shop, frames can be 
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your art treasures. 
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and an illuminated prayer book with a book-mark to the left; 
and between the feet of Christ a silver-gilt chalice containing the 
wine, in front of which lies the Host upon a small napkin. A gold 
clasp is leaning against the predella to the right. 

Connected symbolically with the Passion of Christ are the 
other objects visible in the chapel: to the right of the altar the 
Gothic baptismal font to which belongs the plate and ewer 
standing behind it and the towel hanging on a rack above, both 
used for the sacrament of baptism. On the capitals of the col- 
umns are carved scenes from the life of Christ, supplementing 
those represented in the — Additional scenes can be seen 
on the medallions of stained glass in the two windows of the 
room adjoining on the left. 

The vault of the chapel is carried by columns made of marble 
and onyx, a material here used perhaps for the first time in a 
Flemish painting. These were afterward imitated by many early 
Flemish painters but by none with greater pictorial effect than 
Quentin Massys. Broad steps lead down between the columns 
into the interior of the church, of which a glimpse is visible. 
Under the two windows, from which the light falls into the 
chapel, hangs a tablet with an inscription which is not readable 

This excellently preserved — belongs to the earlier 
period of Rogier. Dr. Friedlander dates it about 1430 and con- 
nects it with the Marriage of the Virgin in the Prado, which is 
generally attributed to the Master of Flémalle. The present paint- 
ing was also formerly attributed to the Master of Flémalle; in 
fact it was thought to be a copy after one of his lost compositions. 
It is described under this heading in the catalogue of the Weber 
collection at Hamburg and also in the second volume of Fried- 
linder’s Altniederlandische Kunst. But Dr. Friedlander later 
revised his opinion after the painting was cleaned; and as the 
Master of Flémalle has been convincingly identified with the 


early Rogier, it is to him that the painting has to be given. It is, 
in fact, one of the works which make it difficult to understand 
today why a separate personality was ever created out of these 
works which we now believe to be the early creations of Rogier. 

We can with great probability identify our painting with the 
Mass of St. Gregory = Rogier which is mentioned in the in- 
ventory of Margaret of Savoy, one of tiie greatest collectors of 
her time, in 1526. 


THE MIRACLE OF ST. CLARE 
BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO. 


From the Catalogue of the Edith A. and Percy S. Straus Collection. 


The Edith A. and Percy S. Straus Collection, recently be- 
queathed to the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, is relatively 
not a large one. Its distinction lies not in its size or scope but 
rather in the care with which its varied units were selected. 

The greatest part of the collection belongs to the Italian 
schools of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Miracle of 
St. Clare, painted about 1460 by Giovanni di Paolo, is one of this 
group. From earlier Sienese painters and from his own contem- 
poraries Giovanni borrowed compositions and motifs, assimilat- 
ing them completely, however, into his own singular style. The 
most imaginative of Sienese painters, he went to extremes of 
both beauty and ugliness, and gained through exaggeration and 
distortion an intensity of expression sometimes savage and over- 
powering, sometimes childish and fantastic. 

St. Clare of Assisi, the feminine counterpart of St. Francis, 
founded the Order of Poor Clares, who, like the Franciscans, 
took the vow of poverty. This painting is one of three known 
paintings by Giovanni on the legend of St. Clare. In this panel 
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the Saint appears in answer to the prayer of a mother whose 
child is being devoured by a wolf. 

The Miracle of St. Clare was formerly in the collections of 
Sir John Peter Boileau, Ketteringham Hall; Henry Harris, Lon- 
jon; and Edward Hutton before it was acquired by the late 
Edith A. and Percy S. Straus. 


THE YOUNG SHEPHERD BY RENOIR 
From a news release 


The Young Shepherd, one of the late works of Renoir, has 
recently been acquired by The Museum of Art, Rhode Island of 
Design. The painting is signed and dated 1911, eight years be- 
fore the artist's death. The subject, Alexander Thurneyssen, is 
the son of Mme. Franz Thurneyssen, whom Renoir had known 
for several years. 

In the summer of 1910, Mme. Thurneyssen invited Renoir to 
come to Wessling, near Munich, and paint the members of her 
family. He made the trip in spite of his age and health, for he 
was seventy years old and crippled with arthritis, and he refers 
to this journey in a conversation with Ambroise Vollard, as ‘‘the 
last of my travels.’’ He was astonished when, on his arrival, he 
was met and escorted through the streets by a military band and 
color-guard. Julius Meier-Graefe records of this visit that Renoir 
spent most of his time _ the portrait of Mme. Thur- 
neyssen and her little daughter Anna, now owned by The 
Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, New York. Presumably he 
painted her son Alexander during the following year, some 
months after his return from Munich. 

In later years Renoir painted in thin glazes, often with the 
result that the canvas shows through the pigment in places, as it 





The Element of Pride | 


| 
READERS enjoy the Magazine of Art because it is 
designed for people who know and care about art. It is 
an unusual magazine: Only the allegiance of contribu- | 
tors and editors, of engravers and printers, to a com- 
mon ideal in which ali take pride can make such a 
publication possible. This element of pride shows on 
every page, in every word. It makes for enjoyment all 
along the line. And not least for our readers. 

The Magazine respects the artist’s point of view and 
reverses the fruits of honest scholarship. It presents the 
visual arts with clarity and distinction—and with a 
sense of their life and meaning. 

The Magazine of Art is selectively national in out- 
look—uncolored by the provincialism of either metrop- 
olis or hamlet. It offers material from every corner of 
the country and from those parts of the foreign world 
reveres the fruits of honest scholarship. It presents the 
best of living present and living past, brought together 
with conviction in the continuity of the arts. 

The Magazine is published by The American Fed- 
eration of Arts, monthly October through May. 
The U. S. subscription is $5 annually. Please address 
your order to 801 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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does in this painting. Observers have noticed that, as Renoir 
predicted, these later canvases grow more mellow with the 
passage of time, showing his great technical knowledge of his 
craft. 

In commenting on the painting Gordon Washburn says: 
“Like the late quartets of Beethoven, the late work of Renoir is 
likely to suffer from the fault of its immense virtue. Its very 
greatness, one might roughly say, removes it from the realm of 
the popular, and its philosophic profundity isolates it to a con- 
siderable degree from the main body of the work which precedes 
it. This does not mean that Renoir’s oeuvre lacks unity, but 
rather, perhaps, that it is like a green plant whose final blossom- 
ing offers us a panicle of flowers which consummate its life and 
complete it. Actually there is nothing after 1900 that we are not 
prepared for, yet the unfolding of his heart and mind is of a 
quiet richness and splendor that, like Nature’s own flowering, 
creates surprise and wonder.” 

The Young Shepherd has been exhibited at the Renoir Cen- 
tennial Loan Exhibitions in New York in 1941 and at the 
Museum of Modern Art in 1942 as well as in Buffalo and Wash- 
ington. 











